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3737 [Anon.] Ukraina psychoneurological in- 
stitute report. 1921-1926. Pp. 54.—Report of de- 
velopment and programs.—C. H. Graham (Clark). 

3738. Bentley, M. A psychology for psychologists. 
In Psychologies of 1930. Worcester, Mass.: Clark 
Univ. Press, 1930, 95-114—The present chief de- 
terminers of psychology from the outside are biol- 
ogy, medicine, and education. The author would 
make psychology more fundamentally psychological, 
and less accessory to other sciences and arts of prac- 
tice. Biology and psychology are coordinate sciences 
dealing with living things as living. The primary 
separation is in point of view with regard to the 
funetions of the total organism. The biological fune- 
tions (B-functions) may be distinguished from the 
psychological (P-funections). Both types of fune- 
tion are referable to the body. All B-functions have 
a physiological coloring; all P-functions have an ex- 
periential coloring. P-functions are determined by 
local interrelations within and between bodily and 
physical systems, and by the general tenor of the 
bodily states and conditions of the total organism 
(T-system). The concept of the environment has no 
place in psychology. The products of psychological 
functioning are listed and discussed. Finally, the 
approach from this point of view to certain typical 
and outstanding problems of the psychologist is con- 
sidered.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 

3739. Bernhard, E. A. Philosophische und natur- 
wissenschaftliche Grundlagen der Psychologie. 
(The phile=sphical and natural-scientifie founda- 
tions of psychology.) Berlin: Carl Heymann, 1930. 
Pp. 123. M. 8.00.—Bernhard first surveys the devel- 
opment of German psychology in the last hundred 
years and describes the changing conceptions regard- 
ing the foundations of this science. Philosophy 
compels us to postulate that an identity exists be- 
tween physical and psychical processes. Bernhard 
infers that if there is such an identity, it must be 
possible to refer the particular conscious processes 
to definitely identifiable physical processes. He be- 
lieves that the further development of an explana- 
tory psychology of natural-scientifie character is 
necessary for progress in the scientific study of inner 
life. In his investigation, Bernhard takes as his 
starting point the basic theory of physical processes, 
namely the atomic theory, which izes two sorts 
of phenomena, the displacements and the vibrations 
of atoms. He attempts to apply the atomie theory 
to living substance; singularly enough, living sub- 
stance displays the same two physical phenomena, 
atomic displacements and atomic vibrations. Thus 
the atomic theory must be fundamental for living as 
well as non-living substance. Bernhard shows that 
sensations must be vibrations by demonstrating that 
the psychological law of Weber, which describes a 
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singular and hitherto mysterious mathematical con- 
nection between stimulus and sensation, simply ex- 
presses the connection between two definitely de- 
seribable vibratory movements. Images can also be 
referred to atom vibrations. Bernhard is thus able 
to do away with the imaginary psychical “ elements,” 
sensations, images and feelings, which are no longer 
=a and one can now make the transition from 
y processes to “mental” processes without 
change of system.—Z. A. Bernhard (Berlin). 


3740. Boring, E. G. Psychology for eclectics. In 
Psychologies of 1930. Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. 
Press, 1930, 115-127.—The majority of psycholo- 
gists are historically determined, that is, they define 
psychology from the materials given them as psy- 
chology. Psychology in 1930 as an evolutionary 
product of the past inclines the eclectic towards 
favoring determinism against freedom, and experi- 
mentalism against empiricism. He will accept both 
behavior and phenomena as the data of his psychol- 
ogy, rejecting dualism. The psychologist works with 
three classes of terms, (1) stimulus, (2) phenomenon, 
and (3) response. All correlations between terms 
are desirable, although ultimately the intercorrela- 
tions give a continuum in which the terms have dis- 
appeared. In the choice of atomism vs. organization, 
the eclectic will favor organization. The eclectic 
will choose a psychology that deals with structured 
wholes built upon both behavioral and phenomenal 
terms. The structuralist may also be a functionalist 
if he chooses to be one.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 

3741. Boring, E. G. The Gestalt psychology and 
the Gestalt movement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 
308-315.—The author makes a distinction between 
Gestalt psychology and the Gestalt movement. The 
former is positive, a direct contribution to our scien- 
tifie knowledge, based on experimental data; although 
Boring points out the fact that the progress of 
thought is gradual, and the enunciation of a new 
principle is no more than an event following natu- 
rally upon its antecedents. The Gestalt movement is 
negative, like any other movement; it is character- 
ized in part by its opposition to some other older 
view. Not only do the Gestalt psychologists tend to 
exaggerate the opposition, but they even create an 
artificial enemy in order to have something to fight. 
There has been much neglect of the older experi- 
mental work, tending to prove the same points which 
the Gestaltists are making, because they were not 
enunciated by Gestaltists. Boring uses Kéhler’s Ge- 
stalt Psychology as a specific example of the points he 
makes, and reviews it constructively and destructively. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Wellesley ). 


3742. Brett, G. 8. Associationism and “act” 


psychology: a historical retrospect. In Psycholo gies 
of 1930. Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1930 
39-55.—Two ideals ‘of method have persisted in the 
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emphasis on “act” and “ association,” the former 
emphasizing the unique activity which constitutes a 
psychie event, the latter emphasizing the dependence 
of thought on the order and connection of objective 
happenings. The bifureation has never been thor- 
ough, but always a matter of degree. The history of 
association is reviewed through James, who insisted 
that the mind associates objects, not ideas. A later 
evolution (through Galton, Ebbinghaus, and others) 
carries on the experimental treatment of association; 
another line of development (Locke, Kraepelin, 
Jung) develops the significance of association for 
abnormal psychology. Intellectualism has receded, 
and now the use of the conditioned reflexes repre- 
sents the most significant way in which the central 
positions of associationism are active today. The 
opponents of associationism, greatly under Kant’s 
influence, continue down to the present. The history 
of the “act” psychology is traced through Leibniz, 
Kant, Brentano, Kiilpe, Miinsterberg, Ward, Stout, 
Bergson. Many of the present controversies corre- 
spond with the division between rational and em- 
pirical psychology. The movement from structure 
to function supports the preference for action and 
totality over content and composition. The older 
points of view seem not to have lost their vitality.— 
E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


3743. Carr, H. Functionalism. In Psychologies 
Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1930, 
59-78.—The contrasting points of view are those of 
Titehener’s existential psychology and a psychology 
of function, during the years 1890-1910. Functional 
psychology attempts to correlate the various features 
of the organism’s acts in any possible way, provided 
that the correlations are of an observable and demon- 
Contingent relation and fune- 


of 1930 


strable character. 
tional relation are synonymous terms. The legiti- 
macy of functionalism as science is defended against 


Titehener’s criticisms. The subject-matter, at the 
time of the controversy between functionalism and 
existentialism, was conscious process dualistically 
conceived. Defined in terms of this subject matter, 
functionalism is on the wane; in terms of point of 
view there have been two developments. Dynamic 
psychology has developed the biological point of 
view. Behaviorism has attempted to get away from 
the difficulties in the dualistic position. The contro- 
versy between existentialism and functionalism has 
not persisted in acute form.—Z. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


3744. Chou, 8. K. ‘Tachistoscope’ vs. ‘ brady- 
scope.’ Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 303-306.—The 
author suggests the use of the term bradyscope for 
those exposure apparatuses which permit the longer 
exposure times necessary for memory, learning, and 
conceptual experiments, in which the mental proc- 
esses involved are comparatively more complex and 
more integrative in nature. He would reserve the 
term tachistoscope for those apparatuses designed for 
studying the most rapid excitation.—D. EF. Johannsen 
( Wellesley). 

3745. D(allenbach), K. M. The term ‘brady- 
scope.’ Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 306-307.—Edi- 
torial comment (unfavorable) regarding the substi- 
tution of the term bradyscope, suggested by Chou, 
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for memory-apparatus.—D. E. Johannsen (Wel- 


lesley ). 

3746. De Laguna, G. A. Dualism and Gestalt 
psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1230, 37, 187-213.—The 
author attacks Kohler’s Gestait Psychology on five 
main points: (1) Kéhler gains nothing and loses 
much by his dualistic position, which denies to the 
qualities of direct experience a place in the larger 
order of nature, making them final products of 
physiological processes within the body. (2) His 
claim that all behaviorism refuses to deal with direct 
experience is unjust, for the author’s brand merely 
insists that “descriptive concepts have no independ- 
ent scientific value” as unrelated to functional con- 
cepts, and that “there can be no dualism, for psy- 
chology, between experience and reality.” (3) The 
mechanistic bias of behaviorism, attacked by Kohler, 
which neglects configurational concepts, is a necessary 
revolt from a dualistic heritage; his own dynamic 
program is made meaningless by his parallelism, 
which refuses to admit that “subjective states like 
anger, despair, or determination are as closely re- 
lated to the directly observable behavior of human 
beings as is physical strain to the observable be- 
havior of stones.” (4) Although he admits that 
“ processes underlying experience are merely a dy- 
namical province of a much larger functional whole ” 
he doesn’t recognize the implication therefrom, viz., 
that brain events should be analyzed not merely as 
“dynamic stresses,” but in terms of their biological 
signifieance in the organism’s adjustment to its world. 
(5) The theory that experience has a “bipolar or- 
ganization” in which we are eiways aware of the 
self as “directed toward oc away from something 
else ” is untenable, for “ subjective factors in experi- 
ence” cannot be rightly identified with “ experience 
of self.”"—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

3747. Derby, G. S., Chandler, P. A., & Sloan, L. 
L. A portable adaptometer. Arch. Ophth., 1930, 
3, 31-46.—A simple apparatus for measuring the 
visual threshold during dark adaptation is described 
for use in the diagnosis of glaucoma.—C. W. Darrow 
(Behavior Research Fund). : 


3748. De Sarlo, F. Scienza e filosofia. Parte Ia: 
L’esigenza filosofica e la scienza. Parte Ila: Le 
varie soluzioni del problema della conoscenza, quali 
tentativi falliti per ridurre tutto il reale ad unita. 
Parte IIIa: Che cosa pud essere oggi la filosofia? 
(Seience and philosophy. Part I: The philosophic 
requirements and science. Part II: The different so- 
lutions of the problems of knowledge as unsuccess- 
ful attempts to reduce all reality to a unity. Part 
III: What ean philosophy be today?) Scientia, 
1930, 47, 81-90; 149-164; 225-244—I. There is a 
philosophie urge in all cultivated persons. For- 


merly it found expression in the direet determination - 


Present-day philosophy is concerned 
with the orientation of reality gleaned from scientific 
research in many branches. . The idealistic and 
critical philosophies are inadequate, while esthetics 
and mysticism have small relation to knowledge and 
intelligence. III. Philosophy cannot be divorced 
from science. On the con , there is a group of 
sciences which should be philosophical sci- 


of reality. 
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ences: psychology, iogie, ethics, esthetics, pedagogy, 
metaphysics and the history of philosophy. Different 

“systems” of philosophy are unimportant in com- 
parison with such an alliance in search of truth— 
R. G. Sherwood (Redmond, Washington). 

3749. Dewey, J. Conduct and experience. In 
Psychologies of 1930. Worcester, Mass.: Clark 
Univ. Press, 1930, 409-422.—The chapter attempts a 
logical reformulation of “conduct” and “ experi- 
ence,” concepts related to the positions of the be- 
haviorist and introspectionist, respectively. The 
basie error of the structuralists was the assumption 
that the phenomena they dealt with had a structure 
which direct inspectioa could describe. The struc- 
ture of consciousness lies in a hly complex field 
outside of “ consciousness ” itself, in interactions be- 
tween organism and environment which can be de- 
termined only with the help of objective sciences 
and apparatus. The characteristics of behavior are 
not exhausted in the immediate stimulus-response 
features of experimentation. Behavior is serial, not 
mere succession, i.e., behavior ean be resolved into 
discrete acts, but no act can be understood apart 
from the series to which it belongs. The word “ con- 
duct” better than the word “ behavior” emphasizes 
the contextual basis of all acts. Identifying modes 
of individual experiencing, with modes of behavior 
identified objectively and objectively analyzable, 
makes a science of psychology possible. What con- 
cerns the psychologist is not the qualities of things 
experienced, but the qualities that differentiate cer- 
tain acts of the individual. The introspectionist posi- 
tion involves a fallacy that psychology is concerned 
with experience instead of with experiencing.—Z. R. 
Hilgard (Yale). 


3750. Diincker, K., & Watt, D. B. A German- 
English dictionary of psychological terms. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Bros., 1930. Pp. 146. $3.00. 
—A list of 7000 words, giving definitions and com- 
pounds of psychological terms. The book is in- 
tended for use with the exercises for the rapid read- 
ing of scientific German by the same authors.—F. G. 
Thayer (Clark). 

3751. Dunlap, EK. Response psychology. In 
Psychologies of 1930. Worcester, Mass.: Clark 
Univ. Press, 1930, 309-323.—“ To be conscious” is a 

igher generic term to include “to perceive,” “to 
think,” “to feel,” which are in turn generic terms 
including “ to see,” “ to remember,” “ to feel h 
and the like—terms on which there is demonstrable 
agreement. Consciousness as used in this sense has 
never been denied. Scientific psychology rejects both 
mechanism and purposivism, a only such as- 
sumptions as lead to experimental test. The old 
stimulus-response viewpoint has been rejected, and 
integration is recognized as a cardinal process. Both 
stimulus and response are really widely distributed 
patterns. The source and hasis of mental differences 
(and most physical differences) are assigned to the 
periphery instead of to the brain, one healthy brain 
being potentially equal to another so far as mental 
processes are concerned. A reform in conception of 
emotion completes the cycle which commenced with 
the rejection of images and sensations and proceeded 
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through the rejection of instincts. Stock names of 
emotions (fear, anger) are really the names of stimu- 
lus patterns and not of typical emotions. A new 
rs 7 pet is introduced to designate an affective 

a desire. Appetence is the abstract form re- 
‘atten to 7. very desire includes (1) an 
anticipatory i of some condition not yet attained, 
and (2) the appetence of the ideated condition. The 
chapter closes with a discussion of the misuse of the 
term “conscious” by the Freudians, accounting for 
the confusion in the use of the term “ unconscious.” 
—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


3752. Forsyth, T. M. The significance of holism. 
8S. African J. Sci., 1929, 26, 945-948.—The article 
contains a chiefly philosophical exposition of the 
principle of “holism” or the tendency to the origi- 
nation of wholes or unities in the universe. A few 
psychological implications are, however, also men- 
tioned briefly, viz., in connection with reflex activ- 
ity, thought, perception, behavior and learning.—H. 
F. Verwoerd (Stellenbosch). 

3753. Hesnard, A. Nouvelles réflexions sur la 
psychologie de Pierre Janet. (New reflections on 
the psychology of Pierre Janet.) Rev. fr. de psy- 
chanal., 1929, 3, 243-271.—In the review of the sec- 
ond volume of Janet’s De lV Angoisse & VExtase, the 
writer discusses in detail the accuracy of descriptive 
discernment on the part of Janet. He further con- 
trasts the work of Janet with that of Freud, indi- 
eating wherein Janet underestimates the importance 
of infantile sexuality and the importance of sexual 
conflict which precipitates illness. There is a discus- 
sion of Janet’s account of the concept of conduct 
rather than of instinct, but this concept can be ap- 
plied to Freudian psychology with equal facility; 
both Janet and Freud accept a dynamic psychology. 
—L. B. Hill (Sheppard & Enoch Pratt Hospital). 


3754. Hunter, W. 8S. Anthroponomy and psy- 
chology. In Psychologies of 1930. Worcester, 
Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1930, 281-300.—Psychol- 
ogy as such cannot exist without the assumption that 
some of the world is mental. Anthroponomy, a sci- 
ence of human behavior, is not a system of psychol- 
ogy, and the term contains no implication of a 
psychie or mental process. While the anthroponomist 
lives in the same world of objects and events which 
the layman and psychologist alike acknowledge, he 
denies that any of the objects or events in the world 
have been shown to be mental or psychic. All en- 
vironmental objects (red, sweet, books, trees) are 
eases of a particular response relationship, that be- 
tween sensory process and language response. Psy- 
chology has not given up the individualistic method 
of gathering data (introspection). The anthropo- 
nomist may use the individualistic method, but he 
refuses to use this method as the basis for interpret- 
ing the results of his scientifie labors. These results 
come chiefly from the social method (using subjects 
other than himself). The psychologist is committed 
to the error of failing to harmonize his problem to be 
investigated with the methods to be employed. An- 
throponomy is without psychology’s philosophica! 
biases.—Z. R. Hilgard (Yale). 
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3755. Johnson, B. ([Ed.] Child Development, 
Volume 1, No. 1, 1930.—This new journal will ap- 
pear quarterly. The publishers are Williams & 
Wilkins, Baltimore, Maryland, and the price is $5.00 
per year.—J. C. Spence (Clark). 

3756. Kéhler, W. Some tasks of Gestalt psychol- 
ogy. In Psychologies of 1930. Worcester, Mass.: 
Clark Univ. Press, 1930, 143-160.—Examples are 
given of the analysis of a sensory field into its nat- 
ural and evident structure, as contrasted with an 
artificial analysis into sensations. Physiological cor- 
relates are inferred for form as a visual reality. 
Some of the tasks which Gestalt psychology must 
solve in the future are discussed: the coordination of 
motor reactions to a visual field, memory, learning 
which involves reorganization within a three-dimen- 
sional field—Z. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


3757. Kornilov, K. N. Psychology in the light of 
dialectic materialism. In Psychologies of 19.30. 
Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1930, 243-278. 
—Dialectic materialism is the materialistic concep- 
tion arising from the employment of Hegel’s dialectic 
by Marx and Engel. From the point of view of 
Marxism, methodological and philosophical proofs 
are indispensable for all sciences, including psychol- 
ogy. Consciousness is one of the properties of most 
highly organized matter. To identify psychie life 
and mechanical motion is not correct. The main 
principles of the dialectic method are summarized 
in three laws, the transformation of quantity into 
quality, the mutual penetration of opposites, and the 
law of negation of negation (thesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis). Conerete illustrations are given of the 
effectiveness of these laws for the whole range of 
phenomena from inorganic to social. Psychology 
should be a unity of the subjective and objective, a 
theory of the behavior of a living, integrated, con- 
erete individual in conerete social conditions. Re- 
sults of the author’s experimentation by the reacto- 
logical method are given. The quantitative and 
qualitative elements of the phenomena of reactions 
are: the rate at which the reaction takes place, its 
intensity, the form of movements in reaction, and its 
contents or social significance. Personality types are 
revealed. With regard to energy expenditure, cen- 
tral and peripheral processes in reaction prove to be 
polarities, interacting according to dialectical prin- 
ciples.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 

3758. Kornilov, K. N. Sravnitelnoya znachimost 
metodov nauchnago isledovahya v oblasti psikho- 
logii i pedologii stochki zrenia Marksisma. (The 
comparative value of the various methods of investi- 
gation in psychology and education from the Marxian 
point of view.) Psikhologia, Ser. A, 1928, 1—From 
the point of view of Marxism, every research should 
lead not only to an understanding of a certain phe- 
nomenon, but also to the control of this phenomenon. 
To know in order to use is the motto of science. 
One of the most important methods of science is 
observation, but from observation aloe we cannot 
foreeast the future. Thus by observing the behavior 
of a child at any given moment, we are in no posi- 
tion to say what is going to become of this ehild in 
the future. Introspection, as a method of science, is 
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altogether unsatisfactory. The statistical method 
gives .us probabilities of the oceurrence of certain 
phenomena. The reason it cannot give us any defi- 
nite information is that it is based on descriptive 
material without going into the questions of cause 
and effect. It can establish, however, certain trends. 
Statistics go from factual material to pure num- 
bers, but the trouble is that factual material disap- 
pears completely and all we have left is formulas 
and equations which may have nothing to do with 
the facts. The most satisfactory method of knowl- 
edge is the experimental method, which gives causes 
of actions, explains them and allows one to fore- 
east the future. In the author’s experiment with 
children doing rhythmie dancing, he found out that 
after 20 minutes the children became fatigued, rest- 
less and disobedient. By allowing proper rest peri- 
ods, this mild conduct disorder was corrected. Thus 
the experimental method gives the opportunity for 
predicting the future and controlling the situation 
at hand—J. Kasanin (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

3759. McDougall, W. The hormic psychology. 
In Psychologies of 1930. Worcester, Mass.: Clark 
Univ. Press, 1930, 3-36.—Teleology is defended 
against mechanism, and the hormie form of teleolog- 
ical psychology against the hedonistic form. Hormic 
activity is essentially mental activity, involving al- 
ways cognition or awareness, striving initiated and 
governed by such cognition, and accruing satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction. The simplest organism or entity 
(monad) with sufficient complexity of organization 
to exhibit hormie activity is probably a single living 
cell. The adequacy and advantages of the hormic 
theory in giving a consistent story of evolution, in 
furnishing a foundation for ethies, are indicated. 
The theory has been made use of by others, and the 
newer schools may readily be assimilated to it. 34 
references.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


3760. Murchison, C. [Ed.] Psychologies of 
1930. Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1930. 
Pp. xix -+ 497. $6.00.—There are twenty-five chap- 
ters by twenty-four authors, grouped inte twelve 
parts as follows: I. Hormie psychology (McDougall) ; 
II. “ Aet” or “intentional” psychology and asso- 
ciatism (Brett); ITI. Funetional psychology (Carr); 
IV. Psychological theories of those whose training 
background was the structuralism of E. B. Titchener 
(Washburn, Bentley, Boring, Nafe); V. Configura- 
tional psychologies (Kohler, Koffka, Sander); VI. 
Russian psychologies (Pavlov, Schniermann, Korni- 
lov); VII. Behaviorism (Hunter, Weiss); VIII. 
Reaction psychology (ene ; IX. Dynamie psy- 
c.vlogy (Woodworth); X. “ Factor” school of psy- 
chology (Spearman); XI. Analytical chologies 
( Janet, Flogel, Adler); XII. Some of problems 
fundamental to all yehology (Dewey, Kelley, Spear- 
man, Troland). “arses, of contributors are 
given; there are references a so to each chap- 
ter; a name and subject in are included. The 
ae. are separately abstracted:—E. R. Hilgard 
( . 

3761. Nafe, J. P. Structural psychology. In 
Psychologies of 1930. Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. 
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Press, 1930, 128-140.—The inherited fields of study 
for psychology, (1) sensation, (2) perception, (3) 
conception or memory (hig mental processes), 
require modification. A restatement of problems is 
needed which will give direction to experiment and 
ereate more enthusiasm for it. The behaviorist re- 
volt against description in terms of consciousness is 
not a divergence with regard to the problems of psy- 
chology. "The Gestalt hypothesis has not funda- 
mentally altered the treatment of the subject. With 
few exceptions, psychologists form a homogeneous 
group, whose interests, problems, and methods are 
similar—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


3762. Rank, O. Seelenglaube und Psychologie. 
(Belief in the soul and psychology.) Leipzig & 
Vienna: Deuticke, 1930. Pp. iv+ 120. M. 12.00.— 
In this major work the author sketches his views on 
the origin, development and nature of mental life 
on the basis of his experience of 30 years and his 
studies in the fields of psychoanalysis and racial 
psychology. The method is genetic and not histor- 
ical, and it endeavors to show that modern psychology 
is a continuation and a successor to primitive belief 
in the soul. The latter is derived from man’s long- 
ing for immortality and is followed up through the 
ehanging and stimulating destinies of its religious, 
social, and sexual manifestations to the ideology of 
our modern natural science. This new concept of 
psychology as a religion that has become science 
throws unexpected lights as well upon the origin and 
meaning of the concept of God, as also upon our 
present picture of the physical world, and it reaches 
a climax in an attempt to solve the ancient contro- 
versy between freedom of will and causality. The 
religious and the scientific pictures of the world are 
not conceived as contradictory or supplementary, 
but as expressions of the same mental strivings ‘n 
different ideology.—O. Rank (Paris). 


3763. Reiser, O. L. Physical relativity and 
psychical relativity. Psychol Rev., 1930, 37, 257-— 
263.—“ Psychologica] relativity and physical rela- 
tivity, which are established doctrines within their 
own domains, have hitherto not appeared to 
any significance for each other. But since the brain 
is itself a physical system in which relative move- 
ments oceur, the suggestion arises that psychical 
relativity might be assimilated to more general 
physical principles. Employing certain analogies 
from physical. systems, this hypothesis is made more 
definite and plausible.”—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


3764. Richardson, L. F. The analogy between 
mental images and sparks. Psychol. Rev., 1930, 37, 
214-227.—Following an analogy drawn by McDougall 
between sensation in relation to synaptic conduction 
and sparking at a spark-gap, the author has formu- 
lated nine analogies of his own between problem 
solving and the physical phenomena of sparking. 
Thus, strain of expectation is compared to the elec- 
trical intensity in the spark-gap before the spark 
passes; time of imageless sus with spark delay; 
cleverness with ionization of the spark-gap by X- 
rays, ete. He then predicts from MeDo ’s theory 
of inhibition by drainage that it would be possible 
to connect two spark gaps so that the passage of one 
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spark should inhibit the other. The prediction was 
verified by using neon lamps as spark gaps. He 
concludes that when physicists agree about the theory 
of sparking their formulae will be of interest to 
psychologists, for the physical equations will pro- 
vide a description of the analogous psychological 
events.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


3765. Roxo, H. Impressoes do Congresso de Psy- 
chologia de New-Haven. (Impressions of the Con- 
gress of Psychology at New Haven.) Gaz. clin., 
1929 (Dee.).—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3766. Sander, F. Structure, totality of experi- 
ence, and Gestalt. In Psychologies of 1930. Wor- 
cester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1930, 188-204.— 
Structure denotes the set of emotionally tinged psy- 
cho-dispositional constants conditioning the Gestalten 
of experience. It is the dynamic function of psychi- 
eal structure to create configurations out of a total- 
ity. Examples are given of form emergence in 
tachistoscopie presentations. The non-fulfillment of 
structural demands is disturbing, e.g., a picture 
hanging crooked on the wall requires straightening. 
Personality is the transphenomenal structural total- 
ity, organically incorporating all substructures.—Z. 
R. Hilgard (Yale). 


3767. Schmieder, O. Biologie des Bewusstseins. 
(Biology of consciousness.) Jena: Diederichs, 1930. 
Pp. 61. M. 2.00.—Even in modern philosophy there 
exists the break between the knowing subject and 
the object to be known. Inasmuch as consciousness 
may be conceived as the knowing organ this break 
cannot be bridged. The knowing organ immediately 
becomes the knowing subject. The biology of con- 
sciousness intends to solve the contradiction between 
the knowing subject and the object to be known. It 
succeeds by conceiving of consciousness as the only 
living entity as such which in its biological develop- 
ment also reaches the level where it becomes the 
knowing organ. The biological interpretation of con- 
sciousness makes it also possible to include experi- 
ences which could not be classified by a consciousness 
that knows in a purely logical way. One should 
think here especially of oceult phenomena. The 
biology of consciousness first attempts to find the 
germinal cell of consciousness. It finds it in feel- 
ing. Feeling is therefore the primary fact of con- 
sciousness upon which all other facts depend. As 
in each living entity new partial entities arise 
through partition, so consciousness develops from 
within itself the sensations, perceptions, concepts and 
ideas. These single entities join together in cell 
states and form in their totality what we call the 
world. The conscious phenomena of space, number 
and time are immediately connected with the genesis 
of the single entities out of the primitive entity feel- 
ing. Their rise into consciousness is essential for the 
gradual development of consciousness as such. The 
biology of consciousness offers the foundations for a 
new psychology and a new world view. The study 
is written in simple language, intelligible for the 
layman.— A. Schmieder (Leipzig). 

3768. Schniermann, A. L. Bekhterev’s reflexo- 
logical school. In Psychologies of 1930. Worcester, 
Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1930, 221-242.—The his- 
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tory of reflexology is sketched, beginning with 
Bekhterev’s early work on the anatomy and physiol- 
ogy of the central nervous system, following through 
the introduction of the “associated reflex,” the de- 
velopment of objective psychology, and finally re- 
flexology. An explanation follows of the main 
tenets of reflexology, its biological foundations (par- 
ticularly the evolution of correlated activity in the 
phylogenetic scale), its inclusion of the whole of 
human behavior in its objective study, its general 
methods (of which the chief experimental method is 
that of training the associated motor reflexes of the 
hand), and finally its empirical material. The pres- 
ent-day problems are discussed under the headings 
of general, individual, age, collective, and genetic 
reflexology. The chapter closes by relating reflexol- 
ogy to other Russian schools and to American be- 
haviorism. The school stands on the basis of dia- 
lectic materialism, and it draws its explanatory 
concepts from biology and sociology. Pavlov’s 
school, neglecting sociology, is not as broad as re- 
flexology. There are 57 references, chiefly to works 
of Bekhterev’s school.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


3769. Schoen, M. Human nature. A first book 
in psychology. New York: Harper, 1930. Pp. 
xviii + 504. $2.50.—The author states the position 
of this text as follows: “It is neither structural nor 
behavioristic. It is both. It is built on the prin- 
ciple that life is an activity and that mind and be- 
havior are inseparable processes in the business of 
bringing about an adjustment between. the organism 
and its environment. ... The material may be 
justly charged with being a «ture of biology, psy- 
chology and philosophy, with a bit of sermonizing 
thrown in for good measure.” There are two prin- 
cipal divisions: The Nature of Behavior and The 
Nature of Intelligence. Intelligence and behavior are 
considered as one activity. The former depends en- 
tirely upon education. A discussion of personality 
and its measurement includes sample tests. Quota- 
tions from other sources, in and out of the field of 
psychology, are freely used. A very extensive bib- 
hography is topically arranged. At the beginning 
of each chapter is a list of “ Questions this chapter 
seeks to answer.”—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, 
Minn. ). 

3770. Spearman, C. Normality. In Psychologies 
of 1930. Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1930, 
444-459.—The following conceptions of the abnormal 
are illustrated: the anomalous; the unusual; the ex- 
treme; the mysterious; the sexual; the pathological; 
the criminal. In these the stress is on abnormality, 
and the “norms” simply delimit the abnormal. 
Several types of norms are illustrated: central norms 
(averages); lateral norms (dispersion); samples 
and probable errors. Undefined and shifting norms 
are not removed by the attempts to get rid of homo- 
geneity. The preeminent pseudo-norm is the “ gen- 
eral level” of intelligence. Special norms are given 
by thresholds, correlation coefficients, types, normal 
frequency distribution. In some cases the word 





eriterion replaces the word norm, criterion including 
the meaning of judging the observations as well as 
orienting them. 


The normative sciences, logie for 
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thinking, ethies for willing, esthetics for the beauti- 
ful, transeend psychology.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 

3771. Troland, L. T. Motivational psychology. 
In P logies of 1930. Worcester, Mass.: Clark 
Univ. 1930, 460-480.—The author summarizes 
his views with to a comprehensive psycho- 
physiology of motivation which will unite the objec- 
tive data with those of introspection and psycho- 
analytic theory, omitting none of the relevant and 
interesting ideas. The term retroflex action is used 
to describe the process by which beneceptive or noci- 
ceptive stimulation stamps in or out concurrent or 
semi-coneurrent responses. Affective intensity is 
algebraically proportional to the rate of change of 
cortical conductances involved. Nearly all types of 
affective experience may be explained in terms 
of their afferent conditions. The action consequences 
of affection are summarized as a hedonism of the past, 
as distinguished from hedonisms of the present and 
future. When conditioned retroflexes are estab- 
lished, corresponding conditioned reflexes are also 
likely to be formed. The concepts and principles 
have to do with the part played by reflexes in be- 
havior, the processes of learning, instincts, senti- 
ments and complexes, emotion and its relation to in- 
stinects and complexes, and the structure of human 
personality. The theory provides a basis for de- 
veloping a theory of correet conduct.—E. R. Hilgard 
(Yale). 

3772. Van Dael, J. Geschiedenis der empirische 
psychologie. (History of empirical peychology. ) 
Zeist: Ploegsma, 1929. Pp. 185.—The author empha- 
sizes the modern and contemporary movements and 
trends of psychology rather than its early history. 
Sections are given to the origin of empirical psy- 
chology, the psychology of Herbart, Wundt, Ziehen, 
Miinsterberg, Ebbinghaus, Miiller, ete. The Wiirz- 
burg school, Gestalt psychology, behaviorism, 
“understanding” psychology, psychoanalysis, per- 
sonalistie psychology, typology, characterology, ete., 
are reviewed. Little is given on psychophysics, 
physiology of the nervous system or reflexology, al- 
though the biological contributions of Loeb, Jen- 
nings, ete., receive attention. The author’s own in- 
terest tends toward the psychology of values 
(“ understanding” psychology) rather than toward 
explanatory or causal psychology—Z. M. Pilpel 
(Yale). 

3773. Washburn, M. F. A system of motor psy- 
chology. In Psychologies of 1930. Worcester, 
Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1930, 81-94.—The posi- 
tion supposes dualism between material and mental 
processes, the latter involving continuity and includ- 
ing qualities. Mechanism is the second assumption, 
conscious processes being epiphenomena. The sys- 
tem is as much opposed to MeDougall as to Watson. 
The facts of habit argue that consciousness accom- 
panies interruption of response; the facts of atten- 
tion argue that it is absent when interruption is 
complete. The hypothesis which reconciles this con- 
flict is that consciousness accompanies a certain ratio 
between excitation and inhibition. The strongest 
element in the system seems to the author to be the 
principle of incompatible movements. The relation- 
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ship of motor psychology to other psychologies is 
summarized.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


3774. Webel, A. A German-English technical and 
scientific dictionary. New York: Dutton, 1930. Pp. 
899. $10.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3775. Weiss, A. P. The biosocial standpoint in 
psychology. In Psychologies of 1930. Worcester, 
Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1930, 301-306.—Psychol- 
ogy is the science which studies the changes in the 
sensori-motor and environmental conditions by 
which the newborn infant (regarded as a biological 
organism) becomes the mature adult who partici- 
pates in those activities which make up human civili- 
zation. The observation of human behavior may be 
reduced to a description of (1) biophysical stimuli, 
(2) biophysical reactions, (3) biosocial stimuli, (4) 
biosocial responses. The biosocial stimulus is a bio- 
physical stimulus which has become a socialized sub- 
stitute for other forms of stimulation. Language is 
its most characteristic form. The classification of 
biophysical reactions is according to contractile ef- 
feets; the classification of biosocial responses ac- 
cording to responses in other individuals. Human 
behavior is the totality of the biosocial response sys- 
tems which establish the individual’s status in the 
community of which he is a member. Civilization 
develops through sensori-motor interchangeability. 
Every action is a sensori-motor function. To affirm 
that it is also a mental function does not seem to 
help in initiating that type of experimental program 
which leads to more effective methods in the control 
of individual and social behavior.—EZ. R. Hilgard 
(Yale). 

3776. Woodworth, R. 8. Dynamic psychology. 
In Psychologies of 1930. Worcester, Mass.: Clark 
Univ. Press, 1930, 327-336.—The phrase “ dynamic 
psychology ” suggests the common trend underlying 
the solidarity of the group of psychologists, who have 
much in common despite the curious cleavage into 
schools. Since psychology uses the notions of cause 
and effect in describing activities and processes, it is 
a study in dynamics. Even existential systems 
(Titchener, Weld) are really dynamic at heart. 
Both experience and behavior may be combined in 
the inclusive term “ activity,” and psychology de- 
fined as the study of the activities of the individual as 
an individual. Consideration is given of the tabus 
of certain of the schools (behaviorist, Gestalt, hormic 
psychology) against the positive findings of other 
schools. These tabus dynamic psychology disregards 
it is free to deal with the facts of sensation, feeling, 
and purpose, as well as motor activities, without any 
fear of getting outside of the field of natural science. 
—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


[See also abstracts 3859, 3964, 4042.] 
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3777. Agatston, 8. A. Retinal angiospasm: its 
relation to artericlar disease. Amer. J. Ophth., 
a _ 309-313.—53 cases offer evidence that be- 

rtension and malignant arteriosclerosis 
differ pi in severity. Arteriolar disease is first 
indicated by angiospasm and is never present in the 
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absence of this panten. The progress of the dis- 
ease is paralleled by changes in the fundus.—C. W. 
Ritetier Ramee Fund). 

3778. Birren, F. A chart to illustrate the funda- 
mental discrepancies of color study in physics, art, 


and psychology. P. l. Rev., 1930, 37, 271-273.— 
A. G. Bills (Chicago). 
3779. Brunner, —. [On the mode of transmission 


of the various forms of congenital red-green blind- 
ness.] Arch. f. Ophth., 1930 (April).—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

3780. Crook, M. N. A test of the central factor 
in visual adaptation. J. Gen. Psychol., 1930, 3, 
313-318.—The purpose of the experiment was to test 
the evidence for central inhibition or central fatigue 
in light spot adaptation and in the fluctuation of at- 
tention. Three subjects were used, and positive evi- 
dence was found in favor of a decrease in the sensi- 
tivity of a point on one retina when the correspond- 
ing point on the other retina has been stimulated just 
previously.—H. Cason (Rochester). 

3781. Davidson, M. Eye examination and topo- 
graphic chart. Amer. J. Ophth., 1930, 13, 323-325. 
—C.W. Darrow (Behavior Research Fund). 

3782. Diaz-Caneja, —. On binocular alternating 
vision. Ann. d@ocul., 1928, 165, 721.—Caneja de- 
signed a colored figure for study in a stereoscope, 
composed of concentric cireles in the two temporal 
fields. Steady fixation of the center leads to a pecu- 
liar phenomenon. Perception of a confusion of 
mixed lines alternates with a perception of complete 
circles. There is a consideration of possible expla- 
nations.—C. H. Graham (Clark). 

3783. Elschnig, A. Vorschlige fiir die Stand- 
ardisierung der Sehschirfenbezeichnung. (A pro- 
posed standardization of visual acuity tests.) 
Arch. f. Augenhk., 1930, 102, 486-496.—By visual 
acuity the author understands the complex function- 
ing of the fovea centralis and the optical apparatus. 
He suggests: (1) report of visual acuity in an un- 
reduced fraction, the denominator indicating the 
tested distance; (2) distance of 5 to 6 meters; (3) 
reading items consisting of letters, digits, and forms; 
at a fixed distance E the letters yield an angle of 
4 30”; (4) black letters of ordinary shape.—0O. 
Seeling (Berlin). 

3784. Ewert, P. H. The perception of visible 
movement. Psychol. Bull., 1930, 27, 318-328.—33 
titles ‘reviewed under the headings: experimental 
studies, illusions, theoretical—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

3785. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. Intensity of il- 
lumination and other factors influencing the sensi- 
tivity of the radial test for astigmatism. Amer. J. 
Ophth., 1929, 12, 809-814—C. W. Darrow (Be- 
havior Research Fund). 

3786. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. Lighting and the 
hygiene of the eye. Arch. Ophth., 1929, 58.—A re- 
port of several years’ work on problems concerned 
with lighting. Other factors, such as speed of dis- 
crimination, power to sustain clear vision, etc., are 
of greater importance than visual acuity. White 
light is best for reading. Evenness of illumination 
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is desirable. High brilliancies are to be avoided. A 
diseussion of experimental results is given.—C. H. 
Graham (Clark). 

3787. Ferree, 0. E., & Rand, G. Methods for in- 
creasing the diagnostic sensitivity of perimetry and 
scotometry with the form field stimulus. Amer. J. 
Ophth., 1930, 13, 118-120.—The sensitivity of vari- 
ous tests may be increased by decreasing the size, 
contrast, or intensity of the test objects. Standard 
procedures are suggested.—C. W. Darrow (Behavior 
Research Fund). 

3788. Fischer, V. B. Eye contour a visual factor. 
irch. Ophth., 1930, 3, 413-418.—The spherical shape 
of the eye in combination with the concavity of the 
retina offers large compensation for certain short- 
comings of the eye as an optical instrument.—C. W. 
Darrow (Behavior Research Fund). 

3789. Freeman, E. The extent of the field of 
vision in lens micropsia. Arch. Ophth., 1930, 3, 
331-334.—Micropsia induced by mydriaties, the 
Hering haplosecope, the mirror stereoscope, or prisms, 
is not occasioned by a change in the size of the retinal 
image. Even when micropsia is produced by con- 
eave lenses there seems to be doubt whether the re- 
duction in the size of the image is proportional to 
the psychological effect. In the latter case a change 
in the normal correspondence of accommodation and 
convergence seems to be the chief determining factor. 
Five subjects compared visual fields seen monocu- 
larly with and without lenses of two to four diopters. 
All agreed on the presence of micropsia, intensifica- 
tion of the image, increased chromatic saturation, and 
greater apparent transparency of the air medium. 
A comparison of the fields of vision showed no en- 
largement of the visual angle when the lens was em- 
ployed. The field of vision, therefore, offers no in- 
dex of the degree of micropsia experienced by the 
subject—C. W. Darrow (Behavior Research Fund). 


3790. Freeman, E. Anomalies of visual acuity 
in relation to intensity of illumination. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1930, 42, 287-294.—The problem was to 
determine experimentally whether Hecht’s conelu- 
sions regarding the relationship between visual acuity 
and intensity of illumination are valid. Hecht as- 
sumes that acuity varies only with the number of 
receptors functioning within unit retinal area, and 
that this number varies only with the intensity of 
the retinal image. The acuity was tested by two 
methods. In the first (translation method) black 
squares of dimensions such that at 11 different dis- 
tances (from 1 to 20 em.) the retinal image was al- 
ways of the same size were presented, and the ob- 
server was asked to report when he could just see 
two squares. In the second (splitting method) the 
observer fixated a point at eye-level on a campi- 
meter, gvhere, contrary to the arrangement in the 
translation method, the double stimulus objects which 
were to be resolved were not moved together, but 
were presented at a fixed angle of eccentricity. With 
the first method it was found that there is a marked 
and progressive decrease in acuity without concomi- 
tant reduction of intensity, while with the second 
method there is a marked and progressive increase in 
acuity without concomitant increase in intensity. It 
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is therefore found that acuity does vary with inten- 
sity of illumination, but only when the fixation-dis- 
tance is constant. Therefore the receptors cannot be 
the sole determinants, as Hecht suggests; the funda- 
mental determinant of acuity appears to be a com- 
plex factor, of which intensity is only one com- 
ponent.—D. E. Johannsen (Wellesley). 

3791. Freeman, E. What does a test of visual 
acuity measure? Arch. Ophth., 1929, 58.—Geo- 
metric relations do not alone determine and explain 
visual acuity—C. H. Graham (Clark). 

3792. Fuchs, E. Subjective symptomatology of 
ocular disorders. Amer. J. Ophth., 1930, 13, 113- 
117.—Pain due to inflammation of the eye arises only 
from the anterior parts, the conjunctiva, cornea, or 
ciliary body, which are provided with branches to 
the fifth nerve. The retina and choroid have no sen- 
sory nerves. An affection of the sheath of the optic 
nerve may also give rise to local pain or to headache. 
Increased intra-ocular tension, as in glaucoma, may 
also cause pain.—C. W. Darrow (Behavior Research 
Fund). 

3793. Gnad, F. Uber die Erkennbarkeit von 
Buchstaben, Ziffern und Snellenschen Haken. I. 
Teil der Arbeit: Standardisierung der Sehscharfen- 
bestimmung. (The recognizability of letters, digits, 
and Snellen figures. I. Standardization of visual 
acuity determination.) Arch. f. Augenhk., 1930, 102, 
475-486.—These experiments were made at a distance 
of 6 meters. The visual objects were 6 mm. in 
height and width with a stroke thickness of 1.2 mm., 
resulting in a visual angle of 3’ 34”. With each 
test only one reading stimulus was visible in an ex- 
cised square. Brightness was 250 lux of the Osram 
illumination standard. The factors affecting the visi- 
bility of the separate items are: (1) The visual angle 
of the lines comprising the object, together with the 
unfilled intervening space; (2) the distribution of 
black and white in the field; (3) the form of the 
individual letters; (4) symmetry in the visual object. 
—0O. Seeling (Berlin). 

3794. Gradle, H. S., & Meyer, 8. J. The blind 
spot. Amer. J. Ophth., 1929, 12, 802-808.—Reviews 
variations in the anatomical relations of the optic 
nerve, optic canal, and optie disk. Enlargement of 
the blind spot has special pathognomonic significance 
beeause the peripheral fibres of the optic nerve sup- 
ply the area immeaiately surrounding the blind spot. 
The blind area tends to be enlarged in myopia, prob- 
ably due to peripapillary atrophy. In glaucoma, 
scotomata are frequently found connéecting with the 
blind spot on the temporal side. Retrobulbar neu- 
ritis from disease of the accessory sinuses may be 
accompanied by an enlargement of the blind spot, 
and toxie amblyopia from aleohol or tobacco fre- 
quently extends to include this area. 28 references. 
—C. W. Darrow (Behavior Research Fund). 

3795. Haupt, I. A. Tests for color-blindness: a 
survey of the literature with bibliography to 1928. 
J. Gen. Psychol., 1930, 3, 222-267—The author 
traces the development of the tests that have been 
used heretofore, and describes the methods and stand- 
ards of diagnosis of color-blindness. “ Within the 
last few years, due perhaps to the inereasingly com- 
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plicated problem of traffie regulation, a new im 

has been given to the study of color sensitivity. 
Ophthalmological, medical, psychological, and other 
scientific journals contain the reports of many studies, 
but no new principles upon which to base tests for 
eolor-blindness have been developed. For the most 
part, the tests now used are modifications of the type 
of tests used in the earlier iments.” A bibliog- 
raphy of 335 titles is included—-H. Cason (Roch- 
ester). 

3796. Helson, H. A new visual phenomenon— 
the cigarette illusion. Psychol. Rev., 1930, 37, 273- 
275.—The glowing end of a cigarette, viewed under 
a red incandescent lamp, i: yellowish green, not or- 
ange as normally seen. This is neither adaptation 
nor contrast, but hus some peripheral origin—A. G. 
Bills (Chicago). 

3797. Helson, H. The tau effect—an example of 
psychological relat.vity. Science, 1930, 71, 536-537. 
—Judgment of inequality between spatial intervals 
bounded by stim»li is greatiy iafluenced by the tem- 
poral intervals :.volved—R. R. Willoughby (lark). 


3798. Herzau, W. Uber das Verhidltnis von 
erzwungener Vertikaldivergcenz und Rollung bei der 
Fusion. (On the relaigen o<!ween vertical divergence 
and rolling in foreed ove-novements dne to the fusion 
tendency.) Graefes Arc. f. Ophih., 1929, 122, 59- 
74.—The author gives a descciniion of Tschermeak’s 
modification of ‘ie Hering bapleses’, with detailed 
information regarding its use. Presenting appropri- 
ate stimr!) with this instrument, he has produced 
vertical divergence and rolling of the eyes, by means 
of a suitable vertica) displacement and rviation of 
the monocular paiterns. Divergence and joiirg 


could be produce” eiiher separately or ir commina. 
tion. The amoun! oi divergerve was indepennen!’ vf 
the simultaneows degree ct volling, and vice versa 
This result favors Tsciicermak’s coneeption of ‘the 


physiology of vertical movements.—-. Mci. Purdy 
(Kansas). 

3799. Jenkins, J. G. Perceptual determinants im 
plane designs. J. Exper. Psychol., 1930, 13, 24-46. 
—A further study of Benary’s conelusion thai «.:u!- 
taneous contrast cannot be explained entirely in 
terms of peripheral spread of excitation. The av 
thor’s experiments lead him to concur in this state- 
ment, and to conclude “ that central factors musi be 
considered” in all these cases—S. Renshaw {Ohio 
State). 

3800. Johannsen, D. E., & Crook, M. N. Differ- 
ential adaptation of the two sides of the retina. J. 
Gen. Psychol., 1930, 3, 307-313.—The results of an 
experiment with four subjects that adapta- 
tion is more rapid on the nasal on the tem- 
poral side of each retina. The most experienced 
subject showed the most reliable differences. The 
possibility of differential eye-movements was elimi- 
nated.—H. Cason (Rochester). 


3801. Katz, D. The vibratory sense and other 
lectures. Univ. Maine Stud., 1930, 32, No. 10. Pp. 
163. $1.25.—Six chapters based upon lectures de- 
livered at the University of Maine. The topies dis- 
eussed are: psychological problems of hunger and 
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appetite with men and animals, characterology and 
animal psychology, the localization of auditory im- 
—, in man and animals, the psychology of the 
uman hand, the vibratory sense, and conversations 
with children. The discussion is based largely upon 
work already published by Katz and his students, to 
whieh detailed references are given.—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 

3802. Koffka, K. Some problems of space per- 
ception. In Psychologies of 1930. Worcester, Mass. : 
Clark Univ. Press, 1930, 161-187.—The Necker out- 
lined cube is seen in three dimensions because of the 
greater symmetry achieved in structuring the field in 
three dimensions. Tridimensional vision, as a result 
of organization, is possible without binocular paral- 
lax and experience. From other evidence, phi-ex- 
periments and transparency experiments, it appears 
that tridimensional vision must be the earlier form, 
bidimensional plane surfaces arising only with the 
\progressive capacity of the organic systems for or- 
ganization. Psychology of “sensation” and percep- 
tion has lost the position it held in the new era of 
psychological science because it was so dead a sub- 
ject. The new emphasis on ever-changing stresses 
producing new organizations makes the study of per- 
eepticn again u.teresting.—Z. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


3803. Kravkov, —. [On central influence on 
visual acuit’.} Arch. f. Ophth., 1930 (April).—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3804. Lewitsky, —. [Technique of the determi- 
nation cf the near point.] Zsch. f. Augenhk., 1930 
(May).—lt. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3805. Gah, C. W. “ Practical logic” and Ladd- 
Frank’in’s black. lsychol. Rev., 1930, 37, 267-270. 
--{f black is the “ one-intensity psychic correlate of 
ue stimulus” then how explain black-blue and 
brown’? Ti a change of the intensity of a black-blue 
mixture alters is quality, white acts likewise, so 
black is not unique. Hering’s is the most adequate 
‘£ tho theories in the treatment of black. Ladd- 
Frarklin’s is inadequate.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


3806. Mikesell, W. H., & Bentley, M. Configura- 
tion ard brightness contrast. J. Exper. Psychol., 
950, i8, 1-J38—Triangles of gray placed on the 
limbs of a biaek erose were observed by Wertheimer 
to oppose the contrast effects anticipated, i.e., the 
gray adjacent to ite most white should appear darker 
and ome adjxcent hiac! should be lighter. Figural 
inherence (Zugeirigksi?) has been offered as a 
theory by Gestali writers. Benary repeated 
Wertheimer’s experiments with grays and colors and 
obtained essentiallv the same results as Wertheimer. 
The present writers criticize Benary’s technique, re- 
peat the experiments with some modification of the 
patterns and conelude that “at most this alleged 
factor (configuration) slightly modifies gray qual- 
ity ” and that “there is no justification for the claim 
that ‘the whole determines the parts.’” The hy- 
potheses of configuration and inherence “ are neither 
clear, consistent nor adequate” to account for the 
observed modifications of contrast and induction.— 
8S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 
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3807. Miyake, R., Dunlap, J. W., & Cureton, E. E. 
The comparative legibility of black and colored 
numbers on colored and black backgrounds. J. 
Gen. Psychol., 1930, 3, 340-343.—H. Cason (Roch- 
ester). 

3808. Richardson, L. F., & Ross, J. 8. Loudness 
and telephone current. J. Gen. Psychol., 1930, 3, 
288-306.—The purpose of the study was to ascer- 
tain (1) whether it is possible to make numerical 
estimates of the intensity of auditory sensations, (2) 
the functional relation between the average estimated 
intensity and the telephone current, (3) the con- 
stancy of successive estimates of a single subject, 
and (4) the difference between individuals in their 
estimates. The experimenter produced a musical note 
of a constant frequency and a variable intensity, and 


the subject was required to give a numerical esti- 
mate of the intensity of the sound as multiples of 
the intensity of the standard sound. All of the 
eleven subjects were able to assign numbers to the 
sound intensities. In the accompanying discussion 
brief references are made to the views stated in a few 
textbooks on physies and psychology—H. Cason 
(Rochester ). 


3809. Rowe, A. W. Endocrine studies: XXIV. 
The etiology of glaucoma. Arch. Ophth., 1930, 3, 


403-409.—The contention that glaucoma commonly 
has a glandular etiology is contradicted by a careful 
study of 27 eases which revealed only one to have 
definite endocrine disturbance, while 24, by all evi- 
dence, were normal.—C. W. Darrow (Behavior Re- 


search Fund). 
3810. Ruckmick, C. A. Recent research in the 
field of audition. Psychol. Bull., 1930, 27, 271-297. 
86 titles reviewed under such headings as: theory 
of audition, localization, elements and attributes, con- 
sonance, acuity, apparatus, and psychology of music. 
—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


3811. Schatz, K. Die Einflusse der willkiirlichen 
Aufmerksamkeit auf die Klarheitsverteilung im 
Tonhohenfeld. (The influence of voluntary atten- 
tion on the distribution of clearness in the pitch 
field.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1929, 70, 312-370. 
—Three tones, designated as g, es, and des, were pro- 
duced by means of an audio-oscillator system. The 
arbitrary cessation of attention to a given tonal mass 
is accompanied by a result in the direction of dis- 
tribution of clearness if the “ relative” threshold for 
an enhancement of short duration of a tone is re- 
garded as the reciprocal of the clearness. 13 figures 
and 10 tables.—W. Berry (Rochester). 

3812. Scofield, C. F. Perception in the region of 
the optic disk. Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 213- 
234.—The first problem was the study of intensive 
thresholds for two different areas of the optic disk. 
Using an apparatus so constructed as to control 
fixation fairly adequately, intensive thresholds for the 
center and for the edge of the optie disk were se- 
cured by means of the method of constant stimuli, 
for 5 O’s. A significant difference between the two 
thresholds was found for all O’s. Since a sudden 
increase in the intensity of the stimulus produced 
apparent movement in some cases, this phenomenon 
was investigated. Seven positions along the axes of 
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the blind-spot were used. It was found that there is 
a tendency for movement to be reported more fre- 
quently as the stimulus-light.is presented nearer and 
nearer the edge of the spot, but results are unequivo- 
eal for only 2 O's; the direction of the movement 
corresponds to the position of the light relative to 
the center of the blind-spot, and it is seen more often 
in the anticipated direction as the light-spot ap- 
proaches the edge of the blind-spot. The author con- 
cludes that these experiments offer confirmatory evi- 
dence for the hypothesis that the visual phenomena 
which oceur when the blind-spot is stimulated by 
light are due to the affection of sensitive retinal areas 
as a result of the diffusion of light by the refracting 
media of the eye.—D. E. Johannsen (Wellesley). 

3813. Skawran, P. Physical and sensory tests. 
Pretoria, S. Africa: Wallachs’ Ltd., 1930. . 50.— 
This is a pamphlet containing the results of a few 
generally known elementary tests applied to children 
and adults in South Africa. The numbers of ob- 
servers are often extremely small. A fairly large 
portion of the contents is reproduced from other 
South African publications —H. F. Verwoerd (Stel- 
lenbosch ). 

3814. Stallard, H. B. Special report of the thir- 
teenth international ophthalmological congress. 
Brit. J. Ophth., 1929. Pp. 24—Of interest to psy- 
chologists is Parsons’ paper on the réle of the rods 
in vision. The dyseritic form of vision is associated 
with the activities of the rods,’whereas the cones are 
the end organs of epicritie vision—C. H. Graham 
(Clark). 

3815. Stine, G. H. Variations in refraction of 
the visual and extravisual pupillary zones: a skia- 
scopic study. Amer. J. Ophth., 1930, 13, 101-112.— 
A study of the refraction of the visual and extravis- 
ual zones in different quadrants of the same eye 
shows considerable variation. Positive (spherical) 
aberration is most common in adults, but negative 
aberration and marked asymmetry are found in over 
40% of children. The crystalline lens is the most 
important factor.—C. W. Darrow (Behavior Research 
Fund). ° 

3816. Stoll, M. R. Visual sensations: a review of 
recent literature. Psychol. Bull., 1930, 27, 241-270. 
—The 138 titles reviewed reveal wide ranges of tech- 
nieal interest: acuity, photometric methods, retinal 
fields, adaptation, binocularity, after-images, psy- 
chophysieal and color theories, ete—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

3817. Travis, R. C., & Dodge, R. Ocular pursuit 
of objects which temporarily disappear. J. Exper. 
Psychol., 1930, 13, 98-112.—The adequacy of pur- 
suit varied inversely with the velocity of the moving 
objeets of regard within the limits of the authors’ 
experimental situation, and inversely with the veloc- 
ity of moving bars behind an obstruction and with 
the length of the obstruction. “Ocular pursuit of 
moving objects may be regarded as a kind of short 
lived habit which develops in each instance of pur- 
suit and shows marked varistion from experiment 
to experiment.”—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 

3818. Weinert, L. Untersuchungen tiber das ab- 
solute Gehér. (Studies in absolute pitch.) Arch. 
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f. d. ges. Psychol., 1929, 73, 1-128.—In this experi- 
ment 22 subjects were employed, all of whom except 
one had had training in piano playing. The same 
piano (a’ = 435 d.v.) was used min 52h for pro- 
dueing the stimuli. The tones were selected at ran- 
dom from 7 octaves, although the subjects were not 
required to determine the octave of a stimulus tone. 
The reaction times were taken with a stop-watch. 
The tones of the middle octave, ¢—b’, were most 
easily recognized. The seven tones of the C-major 
seale were more easily i than their flats 
and sharps. B-flat was the most difficult tone to rec- 
ognize, A the easiest. The errors of half a tone up- 
wards (sharp) occurred about three times as often 
as those half a tone downwards (flat). An error 
onee made had a tendency to persevere. The more 
reliable a subject’s sense of pitch, the shorter are his 
reaction times. There are two types of absolute 
pitch. The subjects exhibiting the unipolar type are 
able only to give the correct name of a stimulus tone. 
Those exhibiting the bipolar type are able in addi- 
tion to render the correct tone by singing or whistling 
it if its name is given. Each subject was required 
to answer an extensive questionnaire, the results of 
which are summarized in the second of the study. 
29 references.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


3819. Zigler, M. J. Tone shapes: a novel type of 
synaesthesia. J. Gen. Psychol., 1930, 3, 277-287.— 
Two Wellesley College sophomores saw varicus tri- 
dimensional shapes when they were stimulated by the 
tones of different musical instruments. Some of the 
shapes were quite peculiar and others were quite 
suggestive. “Every instrument excites a specific 
form, which maintains roughly the same features at 
all pitches, intensities, and durations. The higher 
pitehes oecasion smaller and lighter, the lower ones 
larger and darker shapes. The forms may appear in 
colors, but color is not always present and always 
plays a réle secondary to that of form. . . . There 
are striking differences in the forms of the two sub- 
jects for the same instrument, but the general con- 
ditions of their arousal and alteration have many 
points in common.”—H. Cason (Rochester). 


3820. Zigler, M. J. Touch and kinesthesis. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1930, 27, 298-317.—97 titles reviewed 
under the headings: receptors, temperature, pres- 
sure, pain, localization and discrimination, form per- 
ception, operative and experimental physiological 
approaches, galvanic reflex, sense of vibration, kines- 
thesis—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


3821. Zigler, M. J., Cook, B., Miller, D., & Wemple, 
L. The perception of form in peripheral vision. 
Amer. J. Psychoi., 1930, 42, 246-259.—The problem 
of the present study was to determine whether quali- 
tative differences in the perception of form exist in 
different regions of the peripheral field of vision. 
Using 2 figures from each of 5 different stimulus 
classes (concrete, geometrical, capital letters, muti- 
lated or altered figures, and nonsense figures) 11 O’s 
were presented each stimulus 10 times; O was re- 
quired to keep the fixation constant and the figures 
were moved in toward the center from the periphery 
along the 4 principal meridians. The results show 
that four different modés of appearance may be dis- 
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tinguished; these are: (1) no figure, (2) formless 
figure, (3) form-like figure, and (4) clear figure. 
Several physiological explanations of this phenome- 
non are considered, and the difference in the density 
of retinal elements stimulated by the figure in dif- 
ferent parts of the eye is suggested as a possible ex- 
planation; it is also pointed out that central factors 
probably play some part.—D. E. Johannsen (Wel- 
lesley ). 
[See also abstracts 3747, 3832, 3835, 3850.] 
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3822. Cason, H. Pleasant and unpleasant feel- 
ings. Psychol. Rev., 1930, 37, 228-240.—Feelings 
and emotions are not merely attributive processes, 
but deserve study as unique. The alleged opposition 
of pleasantness and unpleasantness is erroneous be- 
cause pleasure is often mere release from pain, and 
pain is more positive than pleasure. Unpleasant ex- 
periences are more important motivators than pleas- 
ant, and are more basic in the personality.—A. G. 
Bills (Chicago). 

[See also abstract 3824.] 
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3823. Freeman, G. L. The réle of context in as- 
sociative formation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 
173-212.—The problem was to study the contextual 
factors operative in associative formation by the use 
of nonsense syllables, which permit a variety of con- 
textual arrangements. The functional point of view 
is taken, i.e., that contiguity in space and time, repe- 
tition, length of series, ete., are modifying circum- 
stances only as they actually affect performance. 
Association is organization, and emphasis is placed 
on the much-neglected organic factors. Context is 
not assumed to reside in the materials organized; 
organization may be reportable and we simply ex- 
perience its result as the context of the material. 6 
series of 15 paired associates were learned by the 
method of complete mastery; conventional and un- 
conventional 3-letter syllables were used. In the 
first experiment various extrinsic contexts were in- 
troduced. Results show that conventional symbols 
(consonant-vowel-consonant} were assimilated more 
readily than unconventional (vowel-consonant-con- 
sonant). Where the O used a supplied melodic aid, 
it proved effective. Those O’s who consistently used 
a rhythmical grouping learned most readily. In ex- 
periment II intrinsic context was supplied (half the 
series were rhymed and half were inverted). Only 
about half as many repetitions were required as were 
necessary in experiment I. In experiment III cer- 
tain formal extrinsic conditions were introduced 
(coloring successive letters in pairs, ete.). It was 
found that the three O’s who used the aid offered ac- 

uired the unconventional series nearly as rapidly as 

did the conventional—contrary to the results of 
experiments I and II. On the basis of other tests 
it was concluded that logical aid leads to greater 
economy in assimilation than does the aid of sound- 
ttern alone. In experiment IV certain “ meaning- 
ul” sequences were employed (i.e.. series of syllables 
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reminiseent in form and rhythm of nursery rhymes, 
hymns, ete.); their use resulted in very rapid assimi- 
lation. The free-association test did not show great 
effectiveness in determining response, perhaps be- 
eause the symbolic contexts refer to the whole series, 
rather than to individual pairs. Several quantita- 
tive measures of efficiency were used (economy of 
assimilation, influence of contexts in determining re- 
sponses in “ free-association ” tests, number of asso- 
ciations recalled after an interval of time, ete.) The 
intrinsic aids (rhyme and inversion) are slightly su- 
perior to all other aids; logical contexts are almost 
as effective. Symbolie contexts result in rapid 
assimilation, but are less stable. The results indi- 
eate that the procedures during assimilation give rise 
to the associative organization; context is the result 


of organic operation. Assimilation is simply an 
active progress towards complete organization, in- 
volving many changes in procedure.—D. E. Johannsen 
( Wellesley). 


3824. Harden, L. M. The effect of emotional re- 
actions upon retention. J. Gen. Psychol., 1930, 3, 


197-221.—The problem of the experiment was to de- 
termine the effect of interpolated emotional reactions 
or any general bodily disturbance upon retention. 
Comparisons were made between the results of two 


tests. In one test a control period was interpolated 
between learning and recall, and in the other test the 
emotional reactions or disturbances were interpo- 
lated between learning and recall. The results ob- 
tained under the two conditions were compared in 
terms of the per cent of loss where the recall was 
measured both before and after interpolation, and in 
other procedures a comparison was made in terms 
of recall under control and emotional conditions 
when the record of reeall was taken only after inter- 
polation. The learning material used was nonsense 
syllables, three-place numbers, and three-letter words. 
In the first experiment, the interpolated activities 
were: “ (1) reading silently with lip movement (con- 
trol activity), (2) reading aloud from a humorous 
selection, (3) reading with noise and flash, (4) read- 
ing with electrical shock, and (5) reading silently 
with electrical shoek or threatened shock, loss of 
bodily support, and noise.” Ten subjects were used, 
and some evidence was obtained in favor of the con- 
clusion that emotional reactions decrease retention. 
The procedure was more carefully controlled in two 
further experiments with a larger number of sub- 
jects. Retention was slightly decreased as a result 
of the interpolated emotional reactions in all three 
experiments. The results of a few individual sub- 
jects showed a definite loss in retention when the 
emotional reactions were particularly marked.—H. 
Cason (Rochester). 


3825. Heller, T. Eidetik und Psychologie der 
Aussage. (Hideties and psychology of testimony.) 
Zach. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 35, 210-212.—Report 
of a conversation with a high official and well-edu- 
cated man, of the extreme eidetic type, who, after 
relating experiences in his youth, confesses that he 
does not trust his memory at all, because after only 
one year he finds himself unable to distinguish be- 
tween what he has actually seen and what has been 
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merely added or changed by his imagination.—D. L. 
Zyve (New York City). 


3826. Pfahler, C. Riickeinstellung und Aussage. 
(Restoration of original attitude in testimony.) 
Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 35, 184-200.—Testi- 
mony of children is not reliable, because of the sug- 
gestibility of the child. In order to correct possible 
deviations from the truth in testimony, the method 
used was that of Riickeinstellung or restoring the 
original attitude (i.e., before the related event took 
place) on the part of the child. The questioning is 
conducted in such a way as to bring the child back 
to events prior to those related to his testimony, 
gradually freeing him from all the attitudes (to- 
wards facts or people) acquired afterwards. A num- 
ber of cases are related in which the author suc- 
ceeded, in part at least, in restoring the original atti- 
tude in the witness, thus arriving at a testimony far 
different from that given under the influence of the 
attitudes acquired by the child after the event took 
place.—D. L. Zyve (New York City). 


3827. Reynax, —. Lattention. Attention.) 
Paris: Editions Spes, 1930. Pp. 70. 4 fr.—The 
author rallies to the support of the Aristotelian 
method as brought to a focal point by the scholastic 
school, and it is for the purpose of emphasizing the 
originality of this doctrine that he studies the func- 
tion which shows most decidedly the effect of mind 
on the body in human life. He studies in turn the 
peculiarities of attentive states, the nature of atten- 
tion, its degrees, its forms, its funetional importance, 
its development, and the disorders that affect it. 
He ends by saying that genius is only the product of 
sustained attention which is erystallized around an 
ideal and a central inspired idea. There is no bib- 
liography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3828. Scott, RB. RB. Some suggestions on learning 
from the point of view of Gestalt psychology. J. 
Educ. Psychol., 1930, 21, 361-366.—The writer de- 
fends the proposition “that learning is primarily a 
process of learning how to think.” e laws of exer- 
cise, effect and recency are but partial explanations 
of learning. There must be some guiding -principle 
which limits the field of trial and error. This is 
found in purpose and insight. “Purposive behavior 
is best explained as the function of mental patterns 
or configurations in which the organism reacts to a 
total situation with a certain element standing out as 
an organization principle . . . growth in the capac- 
ity to think is brought about by the acquiring, 
through insight, of concepts, and their elaboration 
through transfer.”—J. A. MeGeoch (Arkansas). 


3829. Verwoerd, H. F. A contribution to the ex- 
perimental investigation of testimony. 8. African 
J. Sei., 1929, 26, 949-957.—The value of the investi- 
gation of testimony in the laboratory by means of 
cinematographic projection is demonstrated by the 
description of an experiment earried out on 104 
school-boys and over 150 adults. Tables of correla- 
tions based on data from answers to questions are 
diseussed, and among others the following conclu- 
sions are reached: (1) Statements concerning testi- 
mony in a case of “ unprepared” observation (which 
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usually oceurs in everyday life) may not be made 
on the basis of either the total number of answers 
given or the number of questions answered correctly, 
where these answers were obtained under conditions 
of “ prepared” observation (which is the usual con- 
dition in the ordinary experiments on testimony). 
Consequently generalizations made on the basis of 
previous experiments need re-investigation with some 
such method as deseribed, where “ unprepared” ob- 
servation can be rendered possible under laboratory 
conditions. (2) The number of questions answered 
in a eross-examination may not be looked upon with 
any certainty as an index of how many are answered 
correctly. (3) In a matter-of-fact cross-examina- 
tion on subjects not of a special kind, such as sexual 
matters, it does not seem justifiable to attach more 
weight to the answers of the older of two equally 
normal individuals between the age limits investi- 
gated. (4) An O’s attainment in school or univer- 
sity work cannot be taken as an index of how many 
questions he can answer correctly, and consequently 
does not demonstrate the degree of trustworthiness of 
witnesses. Indications of group differences and simi- 
larities are also pointed out.—Z. Verwoerd (Stellen- 
bosch). 


3830. Zillig, M. Wher die padagogische Bedeutung 
der eidetischen Anlage. (Concerning the pedagog- 
ieal significance of eidetic ability.) Neue pad. Stud., 
1930, 2, 85-92.—Urbantsehitsch called attention to 
eidetic images in 1907. He received little attention, 
but later Jaensch succeeded in awakening interest in 
the phenomenon. The eidetist is able to reproduce 
clearly, immediately or after a period, a stimulus 
which has excited a sense organ. Fantasy pictures 
also arise with distinetness, either spontaneously or 
voluntarily called forth. This ability is most promi- 
nent in children and youths. The ability seems to 
vary with the locality and with school opportunity, 
but is present quite generally. Relationship to in- 
terest is unknown. The ability seems susceptible to 
training. The Jaensch brothers distinguish two 
types of eidetists, those holding more closely to the 
original, and those coloring the image with imagina- 
tion. They designate the former as the Tetanie or 
T type, the latter as the Basedow or B type, and 
have described these and shown the relationship of 
each type to the whole of the psychic life. Eidetic 
imagery reveals children as more qualitative-minded 
than adults, and reveals the danger of hasty infer- 
ence as to adulthood possibilities from findings in 
childhood. A conclusion as to the parallelism be- 
tween children and artists must also be treated with 
eare. The author finds reverie, inattention, indiffer- 
ence characteristic of the eidetist, sometimes excita- 
bility, restlessness, talkativeness. Children’s stories 
may arise from the inability to distinguish between 
the perceptual and the eidetie. Inability to repeat 
aceurately the description of an experience may have 
its root in confusion with the eidetic image. Zillig 
finds also a prevalence of fantasy and bragging with 
these types. Fears may be traced to this phenome- 
non. Others have investigated its relationship to 
school accomplishment, but no certain results for 
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pedagogical practice have been reached—A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


[See also abstracts 3811, 3838, 3907.) 
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3831. Bartley, 8. H., & Newman, E. B. Record- 
ing cerebral action currents. Science, 1930, 71, 587. 
—Reeords have been obtained from the occipital, 
temporo-parietal and frontal lobes of the brain of 
the dog. The patterns are simple and there are no 
great differences between the areas investigated; but 
there is wide variation in the duration and intensity 
of the currents from any one point. The results 
indicate absence of a high degree of localization, al- 
though there is correspondence between the form of 
the animal’s activity and the accompanying source of 
the action eurrent.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3832. Falta, —. [On the physiological connec- 
tion between the center for convergence and the cen- 
ter for lateral movements of the eyes.) Zsch. f. 
Augenhk., 1930 (May).—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3833. Huber, E. Evolution of facial musculature 
and cutaneous field of Trigeminus. Quar. Rev. Biol., 
1930, 5, 133-188.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


3834. Lapicque, L., & Lapicque, M. Action des 
nerfs sympathiques sur la chronaxie des muscles 
striés. (The action of the sympathetic nerves on the 
chronaxy of the striated muscles.) C. r. Soc. biol., 
1930, 103, 875-877.—Orbeli and Ginezinski demon- 
strated in 1903, using the frog, that an electrical exci- 
tation of the sympathetic system in the neighborhood 
of the 7th ganglion, that is, in the portion which fur- 
nishes fibers originating in the sciatic nerve, exer- 
cises an influence on the efficacy of the nervous con- 
trol of the leg muscles. The authors, therefore, 
formulated the hypothesis that the excitation of the 
sympathetic system in these experiments operated 
so as to diminish the chronaxy of the striated muscle. 
In the presence of Orbeli at the Sorbonne, they per- 
formed certain experiments in order to prove their 
hypothesis, and from those experiments they drew 
the following conclusions: a considerable diminution 
of the chronaxy of a striated muscle can be pro- 
duced by faradizing the sympathetic fibers which 
lead to this muscle, and the modification is spon- 
taneously reversible. This phenomenon may account 
for the results obtained by Orbeli and Ginezinski.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3835. Niitani, J. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
iiber die Innervation der Pupille. (Experimental 
researches on the innervation of the pupil.) Graefes 
Arch. f. Ophth., 1929, 121, 471-478.—According to 
the experiments of Ken Kuré, if one ciliary ganglion 
has been extirpated, stimulation of the cervical sym- 
pathicus on that side has a strong influence on the 
—_ pr The author has made a more thor- 

study of this phenomenon.—D. McL. Purdy 


( ). 

3836. Von Economo, C. Cytoarchitectony and 
progressive cerebration. Psychiat. Quar., 1930, 4, 
142-150.—The hope to gain more knowledge of nor- 
mal and pathological psychic activity by the precise 
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study of the cerebral structure has attracted scientists 
for many years, perhaps because of a desire to ap- 
proach that supreme problem, human intelligence, by 
the organic road. The author has devoted twenty 
years to this study. He states that the gray matter 
of the cortex consists of about fourteen thousand 
million cells mixed up with myelinated and unmyeli- 
nated fibers placed in a network of nervous fibrils 
supported by neuroglia and perivascular sheaths of 
mesodermie origin. He then describes the principal 
kinds of cells and the layers of cells. The cytoarchi- 
tectonic areas of the convexity of the brain, as well 
as those on the median surface, are given schematic 
representation.—E. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment 
Bureau). 


3837. Winterstein, H. The metabolism of the 
local excitatory process and of the propagated dis- 
turbance in nervous tissues. Science, 1930, 71, 641- 
643.—The greatly heightened gas exchange commonly 
noted on electrical stimulation of nerve is much re- 
dueed or disappears when the disturbance is propa- 
gated through the tissue to the point of observation 
from a remote source. The phenomenon is there- 
fore an artifact due to secondary disturbances at the 
point of stimulation, and cannot be taken as a nor- 
mal concomitant of the nerve impulse.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 
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3838. Abel, T. M. Attitudes and the galvanic 


skin reflex. J. Exper. Psychol., 1930, 13, 47-60.— 
“Our study seems to point to a fairly definite func- 
tional connection between electrical changes in the 
skin and certain reportable attitudes (Bewusstseins- 
lagen) which mark sudden, decided and momentary 
checks in the course of comprehension and the solu- 
tion of simple problems of an elaborative sort.”—S. 


Renshaw (Ohio State). 


3839. Coghill, G. E. The genetic interrelation of 
instinctive behavior and reflexes. Psychol. Rev., 
1930, 37, 264-266.—Both emerge from total inte- 
grative patterns, and differ only in that the reflex 
pattern is overtly restricted, as in the eyelid reflex. 
In the fetus it is still unrestricted, like the instinctive 
reaction. It is the total internal integrative pattern 
developing autonomously that gives the natural basis 
for individual initiative and freedom.—A. G. Bills 
(Chicago). 


3840. Earle, F. M., & Gaw, F. The measurement 
of manual dexterities. Nat. Instit. Indus. Psychol., 
1930. Rep. 4. Pp. 88.—The term “ motor ability ” 
is avoided because of its implications of a general 
factor. The analysis assumes that manual dexterity 
originates largely in innate endowment; thai practice 
produces improvement, but the principal cause of 
adolescent increase is neuro-museular maturation; 
that there is probably no general dexterity factor; 
that all-round success is unusual but possible; that 
a dexterous movement involves coordination of sepa- 
rate activities of different muscles plus a general 
bodily set. On the basis of these assumptions manual 
dexterity is analyzed into three types of movements; 
those in which speed is the prime consideration; 
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those in which s is moderated by the need for 
aceuracy; those in which accuracy is the most im- 
portant s being subsidiary. A considerable 
number of tests for dexterity are used: tapping 
with forefinger; tapping with several fingers in suc- 
cession; turning serews of a turnbuckle in and out; 
tying knots in strings; serewing nuts on bolts; plac- 
ing pegs in holes in a board, using thumb and fore- 
finger or using each finger successively with the 
thumb; taking out pegs and keeping them in the 
hand while putting them back with handfuls of vari- 
ous sizes; placing pegs in holes that are screened 
from view; threading beads; placing dises within 
cireles that are slightly larger; aiming with a pencil; 
matching the roughness of tactual surfaces (sand- 
paper); selecting lines that appear parallel; dyna- 
mometer. Results for some 300 children, many of 
them involved in a vocational guidance program, are 
presented in detail with averages and frequency dis- 
tributions. Sex differences are not pronounced. 
Those that are significant suggest that boys are some- 
what superior in tests where strength and speed of 
movement are necessary, while girls excel in inde- 
pendent control of all fingers. Statistical reliabili- 
ties of the tests vary from .18 for inserting pegs with 
the different fingers, to .89 for tapping. Other tests 
with low reliabilities are the turnbuckle, sandpaper, 
and inserting pegs while holding a handful. Im- 
provements due to age are considerable in the tests 
in which the emphasis is on speed. Those requiring 
mainly accuracy show much less marked improve- 
ment with age. Some of the subjects who had re- 
ceived industrial training excelled in certain tests, 
e.g., silversmiths in speed tests and compositors in 
the independent use of the different fingers. The 
comparative influence of training and aptitude could 
not be ascertained. Intercorrelations of the tests are 
low. Application of Spearman’s tetrad-difference 
eriterion fails to reveal any group factors. How- 
ever, it is possible to select certain groups of tests 
which show higher intercorrelations than do other 
groups. It appears somewhat as if there might be 
present two group factors, speed and accuracy.—H. 
E. Burtt (Ohio State). \ 


3841. Golla, F. L., & Antonovitch, 8. The respira- 
tory rhythm in its relation to the mechanisms of 
thought. Brain, 1929, 52, 491-509.—Observations 
were made on the respiratory volume and rhythm by 
means of a plethysmograph enclosing the whole body. 
Two types of habitual breathing emerged. The ir- 
regular respiratory type has been found in subjects 
with predominantly auditory imagery; the regular 
type in subjects with predominantly visual imagery. 
The irregular type has been found to become regular 
when a problem is attacked the solution of which re- 
quires purely visual images. The specific findings 
were grouped under five headings: (1) The regular 
type are superior to the irregular type in mental 
arithmetic. (2) The “ear for music” is found to be 
more developed in the regular type. The irregular 
type tend to recall instrumental music in terms of 
their own voices. (3) The power of visualizing 
faces is much better in the regular type. (4) Gen- 
eral ability was found to be higher in the irregular 
type. (5) Purely visual dreams are more frequent 
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in the regular type; mixed visual and auditory dream 
imagery in the irregular ty Bibliography.—H. C. 
Bowie (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

3842. Hull, C.L. Simple trial and error learning: 
a study in psychological theory. Peychol. Rev., 
1930, 37, a ee Lee ae the main expla- 
nation of so-called mental behavior will be found in 
the stimulus-response principles, the author selects a 
simple type of trial-error learning (in which each 
trial act is reinforeed if successful and unaffected if 
unsuceessful) and poses the following questions 
about it: Why is the organism’s attack persistent, 
variable, and relevant? What determines the order 
of appearance of attempts, the stupid repetition of 
errors? What constitutes success, why does it termi- 
nate the trials, and why do false reactions gradu- 
ally drop out? Why does success appear sooner 
than chance would dictate? He demonstrates, by 
deduction, utilizing the principles of experimental 
extinction, reinforcement, ete., that in each ease the 
act which oceurs does so because of a temporary 
dominance of that response over all the other re- 
sponses connected by past conditioning with the con- 
trolling stimulus. Arguing that correct prediction of 
results of experiments not yet made is a good test of 
the validity of hypotheses, the author makes such a 
forecast, and challenges the Gestalt school to do like- 
wise on the basis of their hypotheses. Finally, he 
suggests that, since the type of behavior herein de- 
scribed is called intelligent, or purposive, or 
“ psychie,” these cannot be ultimate entities, but may 
be derived from certain combinations of more basic 
principles. Hence it should not be difficult to con- 
struct parallel machines from inorganic materials 
which will manifest the qualities of intelligence, in- 
sight and purpose. Machines have already been 
made which display the phenomena of conditioned 
reflex and simple rote learning.—A. G. Bills (Chi- 
cago). 

3843. Kestenbaum, —. [On the development of 
the eye movements and of optokinetic nystagmus. ] 
rook Ophth., 1930 (April).—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


3844. Luria, A. R. Die Methode des abbildenden 
Motorik in der Tatbestands-Diagnostik. (The 
method of recording movements in erime detection.) 
Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 35, 139-183.—The au- 
thor describes a diagnostic method combining verbal 
(association) responses and motor reactions of the 
subject. At the moment when the subject responded 
by a reaction word to a stimulus word, he was to press 
his right hand upon a contact key, by means of 
which its movements were registered in the form of 
a graph. After the subject had become accustomed 
to pressing down his right hand with each verbal 
response, any emotional disturbances created by a 
stimulus word became clearly registered. A syste- 
matic emotional disturbance produced by stimulus 
words belonging to the same family thus became sig- 
nificant. By the use of this method it became pos- 
sible: (1) to distinguish between “critical” and 
“ indifferent ” reaction words; (2) to obtain infor- 
mation, even though the subject remained silent (for 
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there was still a perceptible pressure exerted by his 
right hand); (3) to ascertain the approximate num- 
ber of reaction words suppressed by the subject be- 
fore he uttered one. The method was applied to a 
group of students, who were to conceal certain ele- 
ments of a crime story, which was told to them in 
the absence of the tester. The control group was not 
acquainted with the story. The two groups reacted 
differently, the former showing a higher percentage 
of greater reaction time coinciding with “ critical ” 
words. Experiments with actual criminals showed 
similar results. According to the author the method 
eannot be applied to recidivists, either because of the 
great complexity and interference of associations re- 
lated to several crimes, or because emotive suscepti- 
bility of hardened criminals is greatly reduced. Nor 
is it applicable to insane criminals. These groups 
will require further study.—D. L. Zyve (New York 
City). 

3845. Odegaard, O. The psychogalvanic reactiv- 
ity in normals and in various psychopathic condi- 
tions. Acta psychiat. & neur., 1930, 5, 55-105.— 
The psychogalvanic examination is here regarded not 
as a series of special tests, but as one single test for 
the emotional reactivity in general. The method is 
deseribed in detail. The entire material consists of 
598 psychogalvanic curves from 526 different indi- 
viduals, 182 normals and 344 psychiatric patients. 
The aim of the investigation was to find a method of 
comparing the psychogalvanic curves of normals and 
patients. From the general aspect of the curve a 
marked difference was brought out. The patient 
curves show (1) more instability and irregularity, 
(2) decreased reactivity, (3) decrease of the positive 
component in particular. It is shown that the results 
obtained by such a study in no single instance con- 
flict with general psychiatric knowledge, with clin- 
ieal common sense, or with scientific facts established 
by other methods. This seems to be brought out in 
the following special conclusions: (1) The more 
serious psychopathic conditions show the most atypi- 
eal psychogalvanice reactivity. (2) Organic and 
schizophrenic psychoses show the greatest decrease 
in reactivity. (3) Constitutional, manic and hysteri- 
eal cases show most instability. (4) Depressions (in- 
eluding the more depressive neuroses) show the most 
atypical reactivity when anxiety or agitation plays 
an important part in the clinical picture. (5) In 
schizophrenia the reactivity is most atypical in cases 
where a marked disturbance of the emotional sphere 
is present, also in catatonic and deteriorated pa- 
tients. In cases with more acute, attack-like onset, 
the reactivity is most atypical in the beginning; 
among the more chronic and insidious cases the ones 
with a long duration, on the contrary, are most 
atypical. (6) In hysteria the reactivity is most 
atypical in sub-acute cases with no sign of clinical 
improvement. The bibliography of 15 titles contains 
papers mentioned in the text, while the writer refers 
to Landis & DeWick, The Electrical Phenomena of 
the Skin, Psychol. Bull., 1929, for complete list of 
references up to that year.—M. L. Reymert (Witten- 
berg). 
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3846. Ohm, —. [On our knowledge of nystag- 
mus.] Arch. f. Ophth., 1930 (April).—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


3847. Pavlov, I. P. A brief outline of the higher 
nervous activity. In Psychologies of 1930. Wor- 
eester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1930, 207-220.— 
Uneonditioned special reflexes, the foundation of the 
external behavior of the organism, are functions of 
the basal ganglia. The cerebral hemispheres supple- 
ment the activity of the lower centers by making a 
thorough analysis and synthesis of the external and 
internal environments of the organism. The uncon- 
ditioned reflexes of the dog are fairly well known, 
both the individual reflexes such as those related to 
food and play, and the species reflexes such as sex 
and parental reflexes. The activity of the cortex as 
studied by the conditioned reflex method has been 
shown to conform to a number of rules, such as those 
concerning the strength of stimulus and magnitude 
of effect, summation of stimuli, transition to a state 
of inhibition, irradiation and concentration, mutual 
induction. The problem of the interaction of cortical 
and subcortical processes has been more recently at- 
tacked, and several experiments being carried out are 
reported, showing how the cortex overcomes and cor- 
reets the inertia of the subcortical centers, and how 
the active state of the hemispheres is continually 
maintained by excitations from the subcortical cen- 
ters.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


3848. Roelofs, C. O., & Van der Bend, I. H. Be- 
trachtungen und Untersuchungen iiber den opto- 
kinetischen Nystagmus. (Observations and experi- 
ments on optokinetie nystagmus.) Arch. f. Augenhk., 
1930, 102, 551-625.—There are three divisions in this 
renort: I. The evoking of optokinetic nystagmus. II. 
T.e main underlying physiological processes and the 
changes which appear with shifting velocities. III. 
Nine experimental series. Major findings: (1) Ny- 
stagmus is more readily elicited by left to right mo- 
tion than viee versa. (2) Within very wide limits, 
the strength of the nystagmic effect is inversely pro- 
portional to the speed of movement. (3) An en- 
largement of the moving field enhances the stimu- 
lus for nystagmus. The stimulus intensity is di- 
rectly proportional to the enlargement between 11° 
and 22°. (4) Optimum conditions for arousing 
nystagmus occur when 3 to 12 visual outlines per 
second impinge upon each retinal point.—0O. Seeling 
(Berlin). 


3849. Schmid, H. J. [The problem of feeling the 
weather.] Schweiz. med. Woch., 1930 (March).— 
Symptoms of the sensation of feeling the weather 
may be divided into two groups, one traced to a dis- 
turbance in the equilibrium of the vegetative nervous 
system, and the other based upon a prerequisite dis- 
turbance in the mesenchymal equilibrium, exp 
in manifestations of a rheumatoid nature. Disturb- 
ances in the vegetative nervous system are associated 
with the fall of air pressure, and are most frequent 
at the beginning, and partly at the ending of baro- 
metric minima. The etiologic factor, however, is yet 
unknown, but possibly it is concerned with the effect 
of factors of irradiation or electrical factors in the 
air. It is highly probable that there is some associa- 
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tion between the rheumatoid sensation of weather and 
the electrical conductivity of the air. In addition, 
there exists some influence of the thermic weather 
elements, which can be easily understood to express 
itself in an inhibition of the regulation of heat.—J. 
C. Spence (Clark). 

3850. Schwartz, A. & Guillaume, J. De |'im- 
portance de la sensibilité musculaire pour |’énergie 
de la contraction musculaire volontaire. (On the 
importance of muscular sensitivity for the energy of 
voluntary muscular contraction.) Rev. neur., 1930, 
36, 481-485.—Our musculature comprises sensitive 
elements which can react to different deformations 
experienced by the muscular tissue through tension 
or pressure. This reaction is made up, on the one 
side, of subjective impressions which inform us con- 
eerning our attitudes and movements, and, on the 
other side, of our proprioceptive reflexes. Can these 
reflexes be initiated by voluntary action? Certain 
experiments were performed under anesthesia in- 
duced by scurococaine. These experiments estab- 
lished the fact that a sudden suppression of muscular 
sensitivity by means of a local anesthesia entailed in 
normal subjects a corresponding diminution of the 
energy of voluntary contraction, a diminution which 
the subject, in spite of all his efforts, could not sue- 
ceed in offsetting. The authors find here the proof 
that in the normal state the reflex impulsions, which 
ean be only proprioceptive and initiated by volun- 
tary action, are added to the cortical influx for its 
support and reinforeement.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

3851. Sommer, L, & Yaskin, J. C. Spontaneous 
nystagmus. Arch. Ophth., 1929, 58.—Sommer and 
Yaskin’s paper presents some clinical points in the 
determination of the nature of “spontaneous” 
nystagmus. For practical purposes this symptom is 
divisible into three groups: neurological, otological 
and ocular. Methods of diagnosis for the determina- 
tion of the group are given—C. H. Graham 
(Clark). 

3852. Switzer, St.C. A. Backward conditioning 
of the lid reflex. J. Exper. Psychol., 1930; 13, 76- 
97.—By introducing the conditioner (buzzer) after 
the unconditioned stimulus (small padded hammer 
striking beneath the eye) conditioned lid reactions 
were formed in the backward direction in 90% of 
20 S’s. Positive results were also secured in 2 of 
5 S’s in the patellar, but failed in the galvanic skin 
reflex. A control experiment to preclude forward 
conditioning gave negative results with even a smaller 
interim between the pairings than in the backward 
conditioning experiment.—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 


[See also abstracts 3834, 3924, 3949.] 
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3853. Barnes, T. C. The effect of gravity on the 
oscillations in the path of an ant (Lasius flavus 
nearticus Wheeler): a study of random movements. 
J. Gen. Psychol., 1930, 3, 318-324—H. Cason 
(Rochester ). 

3854. Crozier, W. J. Reversal of galvanotropism 
in echinoderms. J. Gen. Psychol., 1930, 3, 268-276. 
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—By the action of injected strychnine it is possible 
to reverse the normally cathodic galvanotropism of 
Leptosynapta, Asterias, and Hewuricia.—H. Cason 
(Rochester). 


3855. Drake, L. E.. & Heron, W. T. The rat: a 
bibliography. Psychol. Bull., 1930, 27, 141-239.—A 
reference bibliography of 1353 titles in English eov- 
ering the years 1924 to 1929 with psychological ref- 
erences complete for all years, followed by an 
analytical index—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


3856. Elliott, M. H. Some determining factors in 
maze-performance. Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 
315-317.—The author distinguishes three primary 
variables in the complex of conditions which under- 
lies efficient maze performance, viz., knowledge, re- 
ward, and drive; the reward-value, a secondary vari- 
able, is dependent on all three. An examination of 
these variables shows that knowledge is a requisite 
for efficient maze performance, but it is not alone 
sufficient, for the animal will not perform without 
reward. Drive is also necessary. Reward-value is 
dependent on the three primary variables; the re- 
ward tends to have a “real” value, which may be 
due to biochemical factors, i.e., hunger, thirst, ete.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Wellesley). 


3857. Lewis, M. H. Elemental versus configural 
response in the chick. J. Exper. Psychol., 1930, 13, 
61-75.—Experiments by the multiple choice method 
of brightness discrimination in chicks. The author’s 
interpretation of his findings favors the Gestalt 
hypothesis rather than Thorndike’s “laws” on the 
ground that his chicks showed “sudden learning” 
(i.e., rapid drops in the curves), initial delay in at- 
tack on the problem (characterized by the writer as 
“states of indecision,” “surveying the situation” 
and “evident choice-behavior.”.—S. Renshaw (Ohio 
State). 


3858. Mellen, I. Can a catfish count? Science, 
1930, 71, 586-587.—A three-year-old specimen of 
Ameiurus nebulosus circled a spray of water-weed, 
always in the same direction, 263 times in five days. 
The 263 swings were grouped in 40 series, of which 
13 contained an odd number of swings and the re- 
mainder an even number.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3859. Miles, W. R. On the history of research 
with rats and mazes: a collection of notes. J. Gen. 
Psychol., 1930, 3, 324-337.—In 1928 Miles wrote to 
L. W. Kline, W. S. Small, and A. Meyer, requesting 
information in regard to early research with the 
white rat. Similar inquiries were later addressed to 
C. C. Stewart, I. Hardesty, C. F. Hodge, J. R. 
Slonaker, H. H. Donaldson, J. B. Watson, and others. 
Some of the correspondence is reproduced, especially 
Kline’s comments on his early work with the first 
mouse box, which he made and used at Clark Uni- 
versity in 1898, and another box which he made and 
used in 1899 in studying the digging and gnawing 
of rats. The author reaches the following general 
conclusions: “ So far as we may judge from the fore- 
going letters the laboratory use of the white rat 
began in 1895. In that year we are informed by 
Professor Stewart that he seeured and used albino 
rats in Hodge’s laboratory at Clark University, fol- 
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lowing a previous experimental experience with the 
wild rat which had been undertaken at the suggestion 
of Professor Hodge. It appears that Donaldson and 
perhaps also Meyer began work with the white rat 
at Chicago almost if not quite as early as did Hodge 
at Clark. The relationships of these two centers as 
regards the adoption of the animal are not perfectly 
clear. Probably Professor Hardesty’s statement is 
correct that Donaldson’s continuous work with the 
rat has done much to bring about its present general 
acceptance for laboratory use. We judge from the 
evidence submitted that Sanford was the first to con- 
ceive the idea of using the maze as an implement for 
studying the behavior of the rat and to bring about 
the completion of investigations of this character.”— 
H. Cason (Rochester). 


3860. Richmond, C. A. Fireflies flashing in uni- 
son. Science, 71, 537-538.—The assumption of such 
mechanisms as would cause an organism almost ready 
to discharge to do so upon being stimulated by 
another’s light would explain the phenomenon.—R. 
R, Willoughby (Clark). 


3861. Rose, M. La question des tropismes. Les 
problémes biologiques. (The question of tropisms. 
The biological problems.) Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires, 1930. Pp. 469. 75 fr—There are three main 
sections in this study: the experimental facts, the 
general theories, and tropisms and general learning. 
In the first part the author discusses the following: 
(1) plant taxis (chemotaxis, aerotaxis, thermotaxis, 
phototaxis, and galvanotaxis); (2) plant tropisms 
(geotropism, phototropism, ete.); and (3) animal 
tropisms. In the second part he describes Jennings’ 
theories on trial and error and Loeb’s theory. In the 
third part he traces the relation between general 
learmng and tropisms: tropisms and behavior, 
tropisms and instinct, tropisms and development, and 
tropisms and immunity. Each part is followed by a 
very complete bibliography relating to the questions 
diseussed.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


[See also abstracts 3831, 3921.] 
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3862. [Anon.] Eugenetiek en fatalisme. (Eu- 
genies and fatalism.) Ons Nageslacht, 1929, 2, 150. 
—The author protests against the unnecessary under- 
mining of trust in the science of eugenics by Kamer- 
ling involved in the latter’s expression of his fear that 
insufficient realization by laymen of what are proved 
results and what is still theory in genetics may lead 
to fatalism, since the pessimistic belief arises that 
character and the whole constitution of the mind is 
fully determined by unchangeable inherited material 
factors. Consequently attempts at education and the 
development of character will suffer to the detriment 
of society. The argument advanced against this 
standpoint is that although the above statement may 
be true, yet it need not be emphasized, and eugenics 
does not cultivate fatalism on the basis of insufficient 
knowledge of heredity—H. F. Verwoerd (Stellen- 
bosch ). 
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3863. Binswanger, L. Alkoholismus. Alkohol- 
sucht und Alkoholvergiftung. (Alcoholism. Passion 
for aleohol and aleoholic poisoning.) Neue dtsch. 
Klin., 1928, 1, 257.—The aleoholic cases in the au- 
thor’s own private institution show hereditary psy- 
chopathie inheritance in 77%, and if only those dis- 
ease histories are considered which have occurred 
since a heredity table has been filled out in each case 
there is 88.5% of such heredity —(Bibliographia Eu- 
genica). 

3864. Davenport, C. B., & Steggerda, M. Race 
crossing in Jamaica. Washington: Carnegie Instit. 
Washington, Publ. No. 395, 1929. Pp. ix + 516.— 
100 black, 100 white and 100 mixed adults, together 
with 1200 children between the ages of 10 and 16, 
were given a large number of anthropometric, physio- 
logical, and psychological tests. The three racial 
groups were approximately equal in social status. 


Since there is little race antagonism in Jamaica, it 
was believed that genetic relationships would be ob- 
seured by cultural and selective factors to a relatively 
smal! extent. The anthropometric and physiological 
tests gave no evidence of hybrid vigor in the mixed 
stock. For example, in 14 measurements, the whites 
were largest in 7, the blacks in 5, and the “ browns ” 
in 2. In general, the negroes were equai or superior 
to the whites in sensory tests, but somewhat inferior 


in tests involving mental adaptability. Six Seashore 
tests showed the negro adults somewhat superior to 
the whites in pitch, intensity, time and rhythm; and 
very slightly inferior in harmony and tonal memory. 
In form discrimination the groups were almost equal. 
The whites were superior at all ages in copying geo- 
metrie figures and in a man-drawing test. In re- 
constructing a manikin the whites were superior in 
speed and even more so in accuracy. Similar results 
were obtained in the Knox Moron Test (form board), 
the Knox Cube Test, and the Woodworth and Wells 
form substitution test, though in repetition of seven 
figures and criticism of absurd sentences the two 
groups were about equal. In the Army Alpha the 
whites were significantly better at all ages, though 
the negro adults scored higher in the arithmetic and 
analogies sections. Gesell tests were given to 23 
colored infants of 12-13 months, and the data sent 
to Gesell for evaluation. He reports that they were 
equal or slightly superior to norms for white chil- 
dren in motor and language development, but some- 
what inferior in six tests involving adaptations that 
require memory and insight. There was as little 
evidence of hybrid vigor in the psychological as in 
the physical tests. In twenty psychological tests in 
which the difference between whites and negroes was 
considered relatively significant, the “browns” fell 
below the average of the other two groups in fifteen. 
However, the brown children averaged relatively 
better than the brown adults. For example, in the 
Army Alpha, the brown children seored above both 
the pure stocks, while the brown adults were below 
both of the others. The theory that segregation of 


genes would make the browns more variable than the 
whites or blacks was borne out in physical measure- 
ments but not in mental tests; in 21 mental tests the 
browns were most variable in 8, blacks in 7, and 
whites in 6.—R. K. White (Stanford). 
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3865. Fuchs, 8.-A. [The réle of the hereditary 
pathologic factors in the origin of idiopathic epi- 
lepsy.] Zh. nevropatol. i psikhiat. im. Korsakova 
S. 8., 1928, No. 4, 363; Rev. newr., 1829, 36, 470.— 
(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3866. Green, W. Hereditary factors in epilepsy, 
as set forth in a study of 1000 cases. J. Mich. State 
Med. Soc., 1829, 28, 749-752.—Statisties concerning 
the occurrence of insanity, feeble-mindedness, epi- 
lepsy, migraine, alcoholism, and fainting spells 
among sibli parents, grandparents and collater- 
als of the cases studied. The studies tend to show the 
possibility of mental impairment among the offspring 
from the mating of alcoholic and neurotic parents.— 
(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3867. Holthausen, P. Zur Einrichtung einer 
erbbiologischen Kartei. (Plans for a heredity-bio- 
logieal chart.) Zsch. f. psych. Hygiene, 1930, 3, 
54-63.—Care of psychiatric cases has shown marked 
improvement in East Prussia in recent years, so far 
as treatment of institution cases, earlier release of 
schizophrenic cases, better home care, and super- 
vision of home-bound cases is concerned. The object 
is to bring about a better home adjustment, to re- 
lieve the undesirable circumstance in the environment 
that figured in bringing about the maladjustment. 
Publie care in homes can do more in the way of analy- 
sis of patients than ean be done for those in institu- 
tions, beeause the physician has better opportunity 
for observation, for removal of causes. Often pecu- 
liar actions of a patient are merely family charac- 
teristics, others find explanation in the environment. 
Hereditary tendencies of all mentally disturbed, 
mentally weak, epilepties, psychopaths, drunkards 
and criminals should be known through a family sur- 
vey. The value of guidance in vocational and mari- 
tal choices needs this closer contact rather than the 
application of general conclusions of a theoretical 
nature. The author diseusses the desirability of 
sterilization and birth control and quotes the excel- 
lent law of Denmark passed in the present year. He 
deseribes his work for five years in getting family 
statisties of 13,000 persons in the parish of Wehlau, 
47,000 inhabitants, to be used as a reference when 
eases arise needing psychiatric advice. He includes 
all vital statistics, records of mental and physical 
disturbances, social adjustment problems, and goes 
with care into a complete survey of the heredity con- 
tribution, somewhat modifying the methods of 
Fetscher, Sommers, et al. He ineludes a description 
of his charts and his procedure in tabulation.—A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


3868. Kelley, T. L. The inheritance of mental 
traits. In Psychologies of 1930. Worcester, Mass.: 
Clark Univ. Press, 1930, 423-443.—Through social 
control—dependent upon language and cooperation 
—the germinal structure of subsequent generations 
may be modified. This is a genetic modification due 
to aequired traits. Psychologists should pursue in- 
dependent study of mental inheritance, unbiased by 
prejudice in favor of Mendelian transmission. 
Human growth should be looked upon as a product 
of inner urge and outer opportunity: this differs 
from the usual treatment of the effects of nature and 
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nurture as a summation. The studies which have 
been made on the intelligence of twins and siblings 
serve as a basis for the construction of a hypothetical 
table suggesting the hereditary and environmental 
contributions to the variance in intelligence of a 
homogeneous group of school children. The environ- 
mental influence, negligible at birth, increases to 50% 
at middle age; the hereditary influence decreases 
from 100% at birth to 50% at middle age. The 
studies reviewed lend plausibility to the table. The 
study of mental inheritance calls for a determination 
of psychologically independent traits, a recasting of 
the picture of nature and nurture, and more detailed 
genetic studies—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


3869. Lange, J. Leistungen der Zwillingspatho- 
logie fiir die Psychiatrie. (Results of twin pathol- 
ogy for psychiatry.) Allg. Zsch. f. Psychiat., 1929, 
90, 122-142; Wien. klin. Woch., 1929, 42, 1213-1217; 
1247-1250.—Diseussion with statistics of cases from 
the literature and from the writer’s own practice. In 
most cases of schizophrenia in one-egg twins, both 
twins were affected.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 


3870. Marie, A.. & Henri, E. Débilité mentale 
gémellaire. (Mental defect in twins.) Rev. neur., 
1929, 36, 129.—T wins are described who at 6 years of 
age showed mental development of 3-4 years, and 
whose finger prints were of the degenerative type 
and similar.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3871. Miiller, G. Die Kantorenfamilie Friedrich 
Richter. (The Friedrich Richter family of cantors.) 
Neue piid. Stud., 1930, 2, 182-189.—The family of 
Richter is one of the most celebrated of the cantor 
families of Germany. It dates back to August Fried- 
rich Richter, born 1733, died 1786. The genealog- 
ical record is traced in the article, showing musical 
ability through the generations; a biography of 
Friedrich Richter is included.—A. B. Herrig (Michi- 
gan Central State Teachers College). 


3872. Newman, H. H. Studies of human twins. 
I. Methods of diagnosing monozygotic and dizygotic 
twins. Biol. Bull., 1928, 55, 283-297.—This is the 
first paper of a series dealing with a comparative 
psychological study of the two types of twins for 
the purpose of determining the relative influence of 
heredity and environment upon the various mental 
traits. In this paper the author discusses the vari- 
ous methods which have been used to distinguish be- 
tween identical and fraternal twins. His method, 
which is based upon those previously used, is given 
in detail. As the result of the application of this 
method 50 pairs of monozygotic and 52 pairs of 
dizygotic same-sexed twins have been accurately diag- 
nosed and will be used for further study. It is found 
that 25% of all twins are monozygotic and 42 of 
same-sexed twins are identical. A bibliography of 
10 references is given—W. T. Heron (Minnesota). 


Nan Newman, H. H. Studies of human twins. 
Asymmetry reversal, or mirror imaging in iden- 
tical twins. Biol. Bull., 1928, 55, 298-315.—This 
paper is a discussion of. right- and left-handedness 
and crown whorl as they appear in non-twins and 
twins, particularly monozygotic twins. In non- 
twins and fraternal twins right-handedness is genetic 
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and follows the Mendelian ratio as a dominant alle- 
lomorph. Left-handedness is recessive. If such is 
the case how is it possible that one member of a 
pair of monozygotic twins may be right-handed and 
the other member left-handed? This is explained by 
assuming that in twinning the inferior side is an 
asymmetry opposite to that of the superior side. 
Therefore, although the twins may be genetically 
right-handed, one of them is actually left-handed. 
This is called epigenetic left-handedness. It is a so- 
matic variation and, therefore, will not be trans- 
mitted. Among the 50 pairs of identical twins being 
studied in this series of papers, it was found that 
when the pairs are arranged in the order of close- 
ness of physical resemblance there is little evidence 
of asymmetry reversal among the most similar twins, 
while the less similar twins show a high degree of it. 
The reason why many but not all identical twins 
show asymmetry reversal in .one twin is that the 
epigenetic establishment of asymmetry takes place 
sometimes before and sometimes after twinning. If 
it takes place before twinning the twins will show a 
high degree of asymmetry reversal; if it takes place 
after the twinning the twins will both show the same 
asymmetry and be in other respects more alike than 
when the establishment of asymmetry precedes 
twinning; if it takes place during the twinning 
process the twins will show varying degrees of asym- 
metry reversal in one individual and varying degrees 
of close resemblance in physical and mental char- 
acters.—W. T. Heron (Minnesota). 


3874. Nouvilas, P. A. Heredity of schizophrenia. 
J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1929, 92, 1718.—Direct in- 
heritance of schizophrenia unquestionable, through 
mother rather than father.—(Bibliographia Eu- 
genica ). 

3875. Ogburn, W. F., & Tibbitts, C. Birth rates 
and social classes. Soc. Forces, 1929, 8, 1-10.— 
Social classes with the highest scores for general 
intelligence are also the classes with the lowest birth 
rate; the correlation ratio was .88. Classes with 
the greatest use of birth control concentrate their 
child bearing within the age period 20-29 years, more 
particularly 25-29 years.-—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 


3876. Orton, 8. T. Familial occurrence of dis- 
orders in acquisition of language. Eugenics, 1930, 
3, 140-146.—8 pedigrees with stuttering, left-hand- 
edness, bad writing, ete.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 


3877. Pilez, A. Die weiteren Lebensschicksale 
von Kindern, welche wahrend des Bestehens einer 
miitterlichen Geistes- oder Nervenkrankheit geboren 
worden sind. II. (The development of children born 
during the course of a maternal mental or nervous 
disease.) Jahrb. f. Psychiat. u. Neur., 1928, 46, 153- 
162.—Large number of deaths during the first year 
of life. Irregularity in pathologie inheritance, and 
preponderance of mental defect during early rather 
than during later years of life among the abnormal. 
Larger numbers of normal than of psychically ab- 
normal among the surviving children.—(Bibliographia 
Eugenica ). 

3878. Reichle, H. A. The diagnosis of the type 
of twinning. I. Dermatoglyphics. Biol. Bull., 
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1929, 56, 164-176.—A discussion of the various 
methods which have been used to diagnose the type 
of twinning. 40 pairs of non-conjoined twins were 
examined by various methods. It is concluded that 
palm prints are of little value in selecting monovular 
twins. The author believes that “characteristics of 
value in the diagnosis of monovularity can be ob- 
jectively chosen and their exact nature and evalua- 
tion elucidated only by studying unselected groups 
of like and unlike sexed twins indiscriminately.”— 
W. T. Heron (Minnesota). 


3879. Reichle, H. A. The diagnosis of monovular 
twinning. Biol. Bull., 1929, 56, 313-326.—The 
author believes Newman’s explanation of “ epige- 
netic ” handedness to be questionable. It is possible 
to explain the difference between monovular twins 
in terms of the influence of early environmental 
changes in utero and after birth. The author ex- 
amines Siemen’s method of distinguishing identical 
twins. He applies the method to infants and young 
children. He coneludes that present methods of 
diagnosing the type of twinning are impracticable or 


unreliable when applied to young children and in- 
fants. The one most dependable source of informa- 
tion is the investigation of the birth membrane. Re- 


ports of birth membranes, however, are useless un- 
less they deseribe the condition of the septum.—W. 
T. Heron (Minnesota). 

3880. Serejski, M. Une forme particuliére de 
maladie héréditaire familiale. (A peculiar form of 
hereditary familial disease.) Encéph., 1928, 23, 
821-—832.—4 of 7 living sibs affected; 5 died in in- 
fancy. Cases related to maurotie idiocy. Probable 
disturbance of activity of hypophysis.—(Biblio- 
graphia Eugenica). 

3881. Sidler, A. Wher die Beziehungen zwischen 
Erblichkeitsverhiltnissen und Genese der erblichen 
Nervenkrankheiten. (On the relations between 
conditions of inheritance and genesis of the heritable 
nervous diseases.) Nervenarzt, 1929, 2, 272-283.— 
(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3882. Sydenstricker, E., & Notestein, F. W. Dif- 
ferential fertility according to social class. J. 
Amer. Statis. Asso., 1930, 25, 9-32.—There are in- 
verse relations between fertility and social status, 
but perhaps not in every urban class.—(Bibliographia 
Eugenica ). 

3883. Wilcocks, R. W. On the correlation of in- 
telligence scores between siblings. 8S. African J. 
Sci., 1929, 26, 881-887.—Pearson’s comparison of 
the correlation between the intelligence quotients of 
members of pairs of siblings from a nearly uniform 
environment with the correlation between the intelli- 
gence as judged by teachers of siblings from a 
widely varying environment, as well as Peter’s com- 
ments on Pearson’s work, are first discussed. This 
leads the author to point out the desirability of eom- 
paring the first of the above correlations with one 
between intelligence test scores of siblings from a 
widely differing environment. This comparison is 
attempted on the basis of fresh data obtained with 
the use of the South African Group Intelligence 
Tests, and is justified by the author by reference to 
Kelley’s results on the average estimated community 
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of function between Stanford-Binet tests and certain 
group intelligence tests. The environmental and age 
differences in the case of the 396 pairs of S.A. sib- 
lings are discussed and the method described by 
which the maximum value of .507 for the correlation 
between the siblings is determined. The conclusion 
is reached that “a considerable decrease of erviron- 
mental community between a couple (siblings) is 
unable in a significant way to deercese the correla- 
tions between siblings,” and that germinal factors 
have therefore a certain importanee in the determina- 
tion of test seores—H. F. Verwoerd (Stellenbosch). 


[See also abstracts 3779, 3917, 3945, 3973.] 
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3884. Adler, A. Individual psychology. In Psy- 
chologies of 1930. Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. 
Press, 1930, 395-405.—The development of the doe- 
trines of individual psychology is traced through the 
author’s successive writings: the early notion of in- 
ferior organs giving rise to the feeling of psychic 
inferiority; the addition of the two further cate- 
gories of children apt to develop an abnormal sense 
of inferiority—pampered children and hated chil- 
dren; attitudes growing out of the necessity to adjust 
to society, vocation, and love; the masculine protest; 
the striving for superiority and power; the need for 
a final goal to which all of life is subordinated; so- 
cial feeling and cooperation. Individual psychology 
considers the essence of therapy to lie in making 
patient aware of his lack of cooperative power, and 
in convincing him of the origin of this lack in early 
childhood maladjustments.—Z. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


3885. Balyeat, R. M. The general health and 
mental activity of allergic children. Amer. J. Dis. 
Child., 1929, 37, 1193.—Many asthmatic children, 
owing to a large number of attacks, are out of school 
from a third to a half of the time, yet records show 
that they pass their school grades. Some educators 
see in this fact a suggested correlation between cu- 
taneotis hypersensitiveness and mental capacity. 
Balyeat has compared the Otis-Terman ihtelligence 
quotient of a fairly large group of allergic children 
with a similar number of non-allergie pupils from 
the same schools. While 10% of the non-allergic 
children were mentally subnormal, none of the chil- 
dren with a positive allergic skin reaction were thus 
handicapped. 70% of the eutaneously —— 
tive pupils were classed i in his data as mentally “ 
perior,” “very superior” or “near genius,” as na 
trasted with but 25% of the control non-allergice 
pupils above average mental capacity. In his data, 
positive eutaneous hypersensitiveness indicates a 2:1 
probability of superior mental capacity. The expla- 
nation of this alleged cutaneous-psyehie correlation 
is beyond the horizon of present neurophysiology. It 
may be an indication of a correlation between in- 
creasing development of the brain and complexity of 
= tissue cell—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3886. Bratz, —, Romer, —, & Thode, —. Richt- 
linien iiber die Mitwirkung der Heil- und Pflegean- 


stalten bei der Trinkerfiirsorge. (Guide lines for 
the cooperation of hospitals and sanitaria in the care 
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of alcoholics.) Zsch. f. psych. Hygiene, 1929, 2, 80— 
84.—In view of the inereasing alcoholism, especially 
in the cities (in Germany), a centralization of the 
organizations caring for aleoholies is urged. 
Through this organization all concerned could co- 
operate in the interest of economy of professional 
service and unification of effort-—O. N. de Weerdt 
(Beloit). 


3887. Flugel, J. 0: Psychoanalysis: its status 
and promise. In Psychologies of 1930. Worcester, 
Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1930, 374-394.—The two 
most fundamental concepts of psychoanalysis are the 
concepts of the unconscious and of psychical de- 
terminism. Traditional psychology has turned too 
quickly to physiology when introspection failed. 
Four legitimate uses of the term psychoanalysis are 
given, referring to methods, facts, conclusions, and 
extensions of the study to further facts. The process 
of analysis itself is cleared from the charges of being 
vitiated by suggestion by seven arguments. Psycho- 
analytic conclusions may also be verified independ- 
ently of the method, through the independent evi- 
dence of experimentalists and from the data furnished 
by artists, anthropologists, mythologists, historians, 
and literary men. Such data have not been colored 
by preconceived theories. Psychoanalysis has in its 
power definitely to increase the importance of the 
biological réle of consciousness, since it can extend 
the range of biological processes that are capable of 
entering the field of consciousness (processes nor- 
mally unconscious). The methods of psychoanalysis 
are still highly cumbersome and inconvenient, and it 
has not yet reached the experimental stage. The at- 
tempt to make psychoanalysis amenable to experi- 
mental technique is emphatically worth making.—E£. 
R. Hilgard (Yale). 


3888. Frois-Wittman, J. Considérations psy- 
chanalytiques sur l’art moderne. (Psychoanalytic 
considerations on modern art.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 
1929, 3, 355-394.—The author invokes psychoanalytic 
theory in an effort to demonstrate that modern art is 
no more pathologic than classie art; both are founded 
in unconscious conflict. He suggests that the eriti- 
eism of modern art may lie in the super-ego con- 
structions of the critics and public. There is a foot- 
note in which the editors disclaim responsibility for 
the thoughts of the author.—L. B. Hill (Sheppard & 
Enoch Pratt Hospital). 


3889. Funfgeld, E. Ueber die seelische Struktur 
einer Hellseherin, zugleich ein Beitrag zur Klinik 
der Halluzinose und zur Psychologie der Denktatig- 
keit. (The mental structure of a_ clairvoyant 
woman, a contribution to the clinical study of hallu- 
cinosis and to the psychology of thought.) Zsch. f. 
d. ges. Neur. uw. Psychiat., 1929, 119, 547-560.— 
The mental structure of a 5l-year-old clairvoyant 
woman is studied in detail. The woman in question 
brought herself to the attention of the public some 
years ago when, after the murder of a burgomaster 
in Heidelberg, she communicated to the prosecution 
two “true dreams,” one of which contained nine cor- 
rect points of fact. The case was scientifically in- 
vestigated by Gruhle, but, according to Funfgeld, 
not thoroughly enough. For this reason the present 
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author undertook to make a new analysis on the 
basis of new clinical observations. The previous his- 
tory revealed a criminal record (theft and fraud) 
and sexual frigidity. In 1910, 11 years before the 
Heidelberg incident, while in jail, she began to have 
auditory hallucinations of voices. No change in per- 
sonality appeared, so that a degenerative psychosis, 
for which there was a basis in the family history, 
was a more acceptable explanation than schizophre- 
nia. For a long time then she conducted herself in 
a socially acceptable manner, and recently engaged 
in the prediction of winning horses. She agreed to a 
test in which she was to guess words written on 
slips of paper or objects in a room which were 
thought of. In doing this she observed the slightest 
eye movements. In her racing predictions she was 
not correct more frequently than most people with 
experience in the field. The conclusion was that this 
was not a case of clairvoyance. The question how 
she came to be persuaded of her clairvoyant ability 
ean be answered by the statement that the belief was 
not held against better knowledge, but arose from an 
overvalued idea. She was very self-conscious, ex- 
ceptionally sensitive, but without any self-criticism. 
She was so convineed of the truth of her predictions 
that she never attempted to check their accuracy. 
Her strong phantasies and her superior combination 
ability are worthy of note, but the latter was of an 
intuitive rather than a logical character. She was 
able to describe the process of clairvoyance like an 
intelligent person, in that she spoke of an absorption 
within her own self in which she was prepared so that 
she became able to perceive the thoughts which were 
given. To her own thought processes she attributed 
a certain foreign character. Her remarkable ambi- 
tion acted as an urge to her clairvoyant activity. 
The mental structure portrayed here is partly of a 
normal, partly of a pathological character. Only a 
mental structure of a particular kind is disposed to 
clairvoyance, while objectively the facts of “ psychic 
uniformity” (Marbe) serve as a basis for clair- 
voyance.—S. Krauss (Giessen). 


3890. Gerwig, G. W. Character. Pittsburgh: 
Henry C. Frick Educ. Commission, 1930. Pp. 90.— 
This is an outline of principles for the development 
of a child’s character based upon the conception of a 
divine power and plan behind the universe. A bib- 
liography is appended—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 
Mass. ). 


3891. Hartshorne, H. Science and character. 
Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 546-554.—Research in character 
formation is making progress. The great difficulty 
is that our techniques lack relation to the conditions 
under which character grows. A number of funda- 
mental problems are here enumerated which must be 
attacked and in a measure solved before further 
P in character education will be possible.— 
J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 

3892. Helle, —. Kotschmierender Samt-Seiden- 
Fetischist und Transvestit. (A feces-smearing vel- 
vet-silk fetishist and wearer of women’s garments.) 
Krimin. Monats., 1930, 4, 133-134.—This is an ex- 
treme case of sexual perversion, appearing before 
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the courts. The subject of the article, a man thirty- 
two years of age, was accused of filth-smearing by 
twenty-five women. His activities are interpreted in 
terms of sadism, according to the thesis of Krafft- 
Ebing to the effect that this psychopathological con- 
dition is indieated by an association between fetish- 
ism and besmireching the fetish. An analysis is given 
of the married life of the convicted man, demonstrat- 
ing his absolute impotency in respect to all normal 
sexual relations.—P. C. Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 


3893. Hellwig, A. Betriigerische Ausnutzung 
spiritistischer Leichtglaubigkeit. (Fraudulent im- 
position on credulity in spiritism.) Arch. f. Krimin., 
1930, 86, 220-227.—An account of a case, illustrating 
the réle of spiritistie belief, that recently came be- 
fore the court at Oldenburg. The defendant was ac- 
cused by a merchant of defrauding him out of a con- 
siderable sum of money under the promise to enable 
him to accomplish various contacts with the spirit 


world. For example, there is involved the sale of a 
pair of magic spectacles through which spirits could 
be seen; various concoctions of oil and water were 
also sold to the eredulous merchant, under the guar- 


antee that through them the impossible could be at- 
tained. The defrauding impostor finally had recourse 
to threatening letters in order to collect payment from 
the merchant.—P. C. Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 

3894. Hoffman, —. Hat die Parapsychologie fiir 
die Erforschung des Urchristentums eine Bedeutung? 
(Is parapsychology important for the investigation 
of early Christianity?) Zsch. f. Parapsychol., 1930, 
4, 251-259.—A. Rimer (Leipzig). 

3895. Hull, C. L., & Huse, B. Comparative sug- 
gestibility in the trance and waking states. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 279-286.—8 S’s were tested as 
to suggestibility in both the hypnotic and waking 
states. The suggestion in both cases was that S is 
falling forward and a record of the swaying of the 
body until balance was finally lost was taken on a 
smoked drum. Four falls were induced on each of 
four different days; 2 were in the waking and 2 in 


the hypnotie state on each day, and the order in 


which they were given was arranged so as to equalize 
practice effects, ete. The results show that the re- 
sponse to suggestion in the trance state is produced 
in about 40% as much time as in the waking state, 
and that the second of the pair of falls during the 


experimental period is induced in approximately a 
fourth as much time, for both the waking and hyp- 
notice states. There also appears to be a persevera- 
tive effect which increases the suggestibility of the S 
in the waking state when the trance suggestion pre- 
ceded by as much as 15 minutes. A marked practice 
effect is found, making the average time for the 
fourth experimental period little over half of that 
required for the first period. The difference between 
the two states is thus essentially a quantitative one, 
the difference between them being a matter of sug- 
gestibility—D. E. Johannsen (Wellesley). 


3896. Ingram, K. The modern attitude to the 
sex preblem. New York: Stokes, 1930. Pp. 158. 
$2.00.—The author presents a sane and wholesome 
treatment of various attitudes to the sex problem, 
representing the pre-war period and the present day 
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viewpoints. The general topics of the book are 
changes in the rn age; the Victorian code; the 
free-love code; the religious eode; the invert; the 
modern attitude to sex; the analysis game ; and the 
arrival of a new type. nol. C. —_ (Western Re- 


serve ). 

3897. Janet, P. L’analyse aenitnsianeii: (Psy- 
chological analysis.) (In English.) In Psychologies 
of 1930. Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1930, 
369-373.—L’analyse psychologique is the indispen- 
sable method of the psychology which has for its ob- 
ject the search for those characteristic behavior 
traits which distinguish an individual from others. 
Search for traumatic memories is but part of the 
analysis, which must include study of maladjusted 
reactions to social situations, faulty education, heredi- 
tary constitutions, organie disorders. The method of 
examination by test is still in its infancy, but is mak- 
ing progress. Psychological functions may be ar- 
ranged in a hierarchy,.in which higher functions rule 
and interfere with the lower ones. In general dis- 
orders, the higher functions may be affected first, 
and Vanalyse psychologique should strive to deter- 
mine the degree of the disorder, ie., the degree of 
lowering of psychological tension. Both psycholog- 
ical tension and psychological force (related to 
power and rapidity of movements) must be studied 
in the analysis.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


3898. Jekels, L. Le tournant décisif de la vie de 
Napoléon. (The decisive turn in the life of Na- 
poleon.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1929, 3, 272-354.— 
The facts in the life of Napoleon are discussed in the 
light of the interpretations heretofore offered by his- 
torians; then in the light of analytic assumptions an 
interpretation is offered in terms of Napoleon’s ef- 
forts to deal with the Oedipus conflict. The author 
suggests that Napoleon was in some doubt as to 
whether his father was a Corsican or the French 
governor. He could not forgive his father for per- 
mitting the governor’s friendship with his mother. 
This conflict was translated in later life into the ques- 
tion of loyalty to Corsica or France. Upon the death 
of the king, France became the symbol of the mother. 
The author remarks on the evidence of the mother 
attachment in the number and type of women who at- 
tracted Napoleon and upon the evidence of neurosis 
in his adolescence. He concludes that a fortunate 
reconciliation between his inner conflicts and his 
outer situation prevented more serious mental dis- 
order. The interpretation does not attempt to ac- 
count for the inherent genius of Napoleon, but rather 
for the expression which it took.—L. B. Hill (Shep- 


pard & Enoch Pratt Hospital). 

3899. Jones, E. Psycho-analysis and psychiatry. 
Psychiat. Quar., 1930, 4, 81-94.—An address de- 
livered at the dedicatory a of the New York 
State Psychiatrie Institute and Hospital. The most 
outstanding event that has in the general 
position of psychiatry in America might be called 
the social consolidation of the profession. The 
ence of a relationship between the three great fields 
of the psychoses, of the psychoneuroses, and of so- 
ealled normal psychology, witb iis vast social impli- 
cations, is perceived much rsore widely in America 
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than in Europe. Progress in any one of the three 
fields can-only be very partial and limited unti! this 
relationship is fully explored. In a not far distant 
future, psychopathology, paricularly of the psy- 
choneuroses, will constitute tie standard study of 
psychology, the basis from which the student will 
proceed later to the more obscure and difficult study 
of the so-called normal. Conceptions generated in 
the field of psychopathology, such as, for example, 
the connection between the pleasure principle and 
relief of tension, may in the future be applied to 
corresponding mechanisms in the somatic field and 
thus become established as biological principles of 
uneonjecturable significance. Pathological psychia- 
try forms an essential link between internal medicine 
and psychoanalysis. Psychoanalysis must become an 
increasingly important link between medicine and 
psychiatry on the one hand and the whole of society 
on the other. No aspect of human endeavor can 
long remain unaffected by psychoanalysis—from 
ethnology to polities, from education to sociology, 
from art to economics, from philosophy to religion; 
in short the whole fabric of civilization—Z. T. Burr 
( Vocational Adjustment Bureau). 


3900. Jones, E. La jalousie. (Jealousy.) Rev. 
fr. de psychanal., 1929, 3, 228-242.—Jones concludes 
that jealousy is less normal than we commonly think, 
and regularly based in the abnormal and neurotic. It 
indicates a deficiency in the capacity to love, a lack 
of self-confidence, a feeling of guilt not overcome 
since infancy and an excessive dependence upon the 
love-object, indicating a tendency towards sexual in- 
version. In brief, jealousy is a sign of weakness and 
not of strength of affection, and has its origin in fear 
and unconscious guilt rather than in love—L. B. 
Hill (Sheppard & Enoch Pratt Hospital). 


3901. Juliusburger, O. Psychische Orthopidie. 
(Mental orthopedics.) Zsch. f. psych. Hygiene, 1929, 
2, 90-93.—Argues that the internment and depriva- 
tion of aleoholies is absurd, since these in no way 
change the basic attitudes which constitute the drives 
to aleoholism. Similarly traditional moralization 
must likewise be condemned. The alcoholic must, 
however, be guided to a reevaluation of social values 
and to new goals in life—0O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


3902. Kemper, —. “ Massenbrandstifter” aus 
Freude am Alarmieren der Feuerwehr. (A large- 
scale incendiary motivated by pleasure in bringing 
fire apparatus into action.) Krimin. Monats., 1930, 
4, 131.—A striking case of pyromania in a 19-year- 
old boy. Greater pleasure was experienced in ob- 
serving the fire-fighting apparatus in action than 
occurred in the act of setting the fires. The history 
of the boy showed that at eighteer years of age he 
had been convicted of a sex offense against a little 
girl and had been sentenced to an imprisonment of 
one month. Report will be given in a later article as 
to the findings of the examining psychiatrist.—P. C. 
Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 

3903. Maller, J. B. The effect of signing one’s 
name. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 31, 882-884.—In the 
ease of character tests such as the Efficiency Co- 
operation Test and the Free Choice Test as well as in 
the ease of a rating scale dealing with classroom 
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loyalty, when children were asked to sign their papers 
their reactions were significantly different from those 
exhibited when names were not affixed. Signing the 
name raised efficiency, increased cooperativeness, re- 
duced the rating given by a child to himself, and also 
resulted in a lower rating of his friends. It is main- 
tained that the unsigned paper provokes the responses 
which are the more representative of the child’s 
behavior. Hence in character testing it is advocated 
that we lead the child to believe his paper cannot be 
identified. Identifying symbols can be substituted 
for the names. The parallel-group method was em- 
ployed in the experiment; and 812 children took part 
in the testing, whereas 117 did in the rating. The 
experiment was a part of the Character Education 
Inquiry conducted at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. —H. L. Koch (Texas). 


3904. Neumann, M. Die Mitwirkung des Psy- 
chiaters in der offenen Trinkerfiirsorge. (The co- 
operation of psychiatrists in the extra-institutional 
eare of alcoholics.) Zsch.*f. psych. Hygiene, 1929, 
2, 84-90.—The movement concerns itself only with 
the individual drinker and his mental problems. It 
is urged that all alcoholics be analyzed by a com- 
petent psychiatrist to determine the causes and cor- 
rect treatment of their difficulties. Non-professional 
treatment may entail serious consequences.—O. N. de 
Weerdt (Beloit). 

3905. Niederl, B. Ueber den Nachweis gewisser 
Korper-(OD-) Strahlen. (Proof of specific body 
rays.) Zsch. f. Parapsychol., 1930, 5, 113-114.— 
The author believes it established that rays emanate 
not only from organic creatures but from crystals. 
Photographie evidence is available under certain 
conditions. Niederl used uranium as representative 
of the inorganic group and fluorine as typical of the 
organic-chemical class. This last was obtained in 
a 1: 10,000 solution of sodium carbonate. If the ex- 
perimenter (Mme. Silbert of Graz) took in her hand 
a glass with the solution in the dark, fluorescence im- 
mediately occurred. A similar effect appeared when 
Mme. Silbert held a square piece of uranium glass— 
a green fluorescence was at once observed. The au- 
thor urges further study of the physical properties 
of these rays, such as wave length, ionization, radius, 
ete—O. Seeling (Berlin). 

3906. Price, H. Short-title catalogue of works 
on psychical research, spiritualism, magic, psychol- 
ogy, legerdemain and other methods of deception, 
charlatanism, witchcraft, and technical works for 
the scientific investigation of alleged abnormal phe- 
nomena, from circa 1450 A.D. to 1929 A.D. Proc. 
Nat. Lab. Psych. Res., 1929, 1, Part II. Pp. 67-422. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3907. Roemer, G. A. Die Innenwelt einer Per- 
sénlichkeit und das Problem ihrer wissenschaftlichen 
Erschliessung. (The psychic life of a personality 
and the problem of its scientific solution.) Psychol. 
Rundschau, 1930, 2, 33-41.—The author discusses the 
value of a general test according to the Rorschach 
method for the purpose of discovering vocational fit- 
ness. He recommends that a stenographiec report be 
added, including all utterances, hesitations, exclama- 
tions, ete., with time measures of such. He consid- 
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ers of great significance the study of tracing-draw- 
ings in response to test pictures. He makes a com- 
parison of the time-element involved with groups 
from different types of schools, and the play of imagi- 
nation shown in each. He finds two types of draw- 
ings, the highly imaginative and the prosaic, and be- 
lieves he finds in this variation personality types; and 
tries to identify these by a further test involving 
selection of favorite situations as shown in pictures 
shown to the testees, and a selection of favored per- 
sons as shown in photographs. He found a tendency 
in the Oberrealschule for a selection of lively situa- 
tions and types of persons, in the Lehrerseminar for 
the more romantic and quieter types. The author has 
continued a study of these after six years of life ex- 
periences, and finds verification of the earlier analy- 
ses. This experiment demonstrates that such a test- 
ing method may work in harmony with experimental 
psychology and psychoanalysis for diseovery of fit- 
ness for life choices. The method finds many per- 
sonal traits that would figure in vocational ability— 
susceptibility to fatigue, to dispersed attention, and 
to fine discrimination of contour, color and bright- 
ness. Speech rhythm and melody are significant, as 
are all evidences of self-control, self-confidence, of 
lively or of depressed temperament. He cautions 
against the application to individuals of eonclusions 


reached in group testing without careful individual 
analysis. He hopes for a similar analysis of living 
personalities that have been successful in science, 


art, theater, movie, music, theology, ete., to establish 
a further guide for vocational advice-—A. B. Herrig 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

3908. Scott, J. F. The sexual instinct; its use 
and dangers as affecting heredity and morals. Chi- 
eago: Login Bros., 1930. (3rd ed.) Pp. 473. $4.00. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3909. Stekel, W. Sexual aberrations: the phe- 


nomena of fetishism in relation to sex. (Trans. by 
S. Parker.) New York: Liveright, 1930. (2 vols.) 
Pp. 369; 355. $10.00.—Fetishism resolves itself 
into a kind of compulsion neurosis, and its psychic 
structure can be understood only as such. Erotic 
symbolism expresses this constraint in its choice of a 
fetish, which is the manifest and visible symbol of 


the compulsion. The choice is presumably determined 
by emotional displacement or conditioning. There is 
usually present a tendency to construct a series of 
fetishes, to collect a “harem.” The fetish replaces 
the sexual partner, and thus makes possible a retreat 
from active heterosexual relationship. The male 
fetishist either flees from or depreciates the female; 
the female either is anesthetic with men or avoids 
coitus entirely. The fetishist suffers from a form of 
psycho-sexual infantilism. This infantilism is ex- 
pressed in onanistie phantasies, in vagrancy, klepto- 
mania, or exhibitionism. These impulsive acts take 
place in a kind of twilight state. There is also an 
invariable criminal component present. Fetishism 
seems to be a paraphilia, but it is really a religio 

a cult; the patient forces fetishism upon himself 
out of motives of atonement. In a practice includ- 
ing 30-35% Jews, Stekel has seen only one fetishist 
who is not a Christian. This one Jew was not cir- 
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cumeised, and showed a distinet leaning toward the 


Christian religion. This fact two ible 
explanations of fetishism. The physical exp ion 


would associate the phimosis present in nearly every 
ease with the feeling of compulsion essential to the 
development of fetishism. On the other hand, the 
connection may lie in the psychic field, in the “ Christ 
ideal” of asceticism and martyrdom. The author 
believes that the symbolism of fetishism can be inter- 
preted and cleared up only by a deep psychoanalysis. 
The major portion of the work consists of detailed, 
complete reports of a few successful analyses.—H. 
Marshall (Stanford). 


3910. Sturgis, F. R. Sexual debility in man. 
(2nd ed.) Chieago: Login Bros., 1930. Pp. 434. 
$4.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3911. Szuman, 8. Analiza formalna i psycho- 
logiczna widzén meskalinowych. (A formal and a 
psychological analysis of the visions due to mescalin. ) 
Kwartalnik psychol., 1930, 1, 156-212.—The author 
and several other subjects took varying doses of 
mesealin and while under its influence gave descrip- 
tions and drew sketehes of their visual experiences. 
The characteristie of these experiences is that the 
subject is an onlooker, not a participant, as in dreams. 
The visions never represent natural objects, but 
rather are geometrical, ornamental and decorative in 
form and design. Several colored reproductions are 
ineluded.—T. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 


3912. Vorwahl, —. Radiogefahren. (Dangers 
of the radio.) Zsch. f. psych. Hygiene, 1929, 2, 71- 
74.—The author calls attention to the menacing in- 
fluence of the radio on health in causing loss of sleep 
and disturbing normai repose, and points out various 
legal measures to which a German citizen may have 
recourse when annoyed by radios in the neighbor- 
hood.—0O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


3913. Walsh, W. 8. Cultivating personality. 
New York: Dutton, 1930. Pp. vi-+- 288. $2.50.— 
This is a popularly written account of personality 
with no bibliography. Sixteen chapters, with illus- 
trations, are contained——-K. W. Oberlin (Harvard). 


3914. Werner-Herrtwich, —. Das Verantwort- 
ungsbewusstsein. (The responsibility-conscious- 
ness.) Neue pid. Stud., 1930, 2, 92-98.—This ar- 


tiele gives a report of the results of a questionnaire 
sent out to teachers, a study of responsibility-con- 
sciousness. Responsibility is basie in self-criticism 
and self-improvement. Often there are conflicts of 
responsibility that have to be weighed. Responsi- 
bility plays a part in even minor situations, often 
settled spontaneously and with little feeling urge. A 
sense of responsibility is not merely a coercion, a 
warning to refrain, it is also the urge to pleasurable 
activity. The author studies the wavering of re- 
sponsibility as determined by thought processes. It 
is recognized that there is a tendency among teachers 
toward an exaggeration of the sense of responsibility. 
Far-reaching questions arise: To what degree is a 
responsibility-eonsciousness awakened by urges and 
instinets? To what extent is it due to life experi- 
ences and circumstances? How are different per- 
sonality types affected by it? Responsibility-con- 


























sciousness must be accompanied by optimism, a faith 

in desirable outeomes.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Cen- 

tral State Teachers College). 

[See also abstracts 3753, 3801, 3849, 3915, 3943, 
3955, 3967, 4004, 4005, 4012, 4024, 4067, 4073.] 
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3915. Allendy, R. Un cas d’obsession: peur de 
l’enfer. (A case of obsession; fear of hell.) Rev. 
fr. de psychanal., 1929, 3, 209-227.—In the analysis 
of a young woman of religious background, the con- 
flict between sexual desire and fear is shown to 
underlie an anxiety concerning hell. She had re- 
sented weaning, wished for the penis, finally accepted 
femininity, but refused maternity, and when courted, 
developed an obsessional fear of hell. The outcome 
of a brief analysis was a satisfactory sexual adap- 
tation. A number of interesting dreams are reported. 
—L. B. Hill (Sheppard & Enoch Pratt Hospital). 


3916. [Anon.] Clinic reports. Psychol. Clin., 
1929, 18, 221-228.—Case reports on several feeble- 
minded and several superior children. Also a sum- 
marized report of the work of the psychological 
clinie at the University of Pennsylvania during the 
summer school session, July 1 to August 9, 1929.— 
J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


3917. Bernstein, C. Sterilization of the feeble- 
minded. Psychiat. Quar., 1930, 4, 285-289.—The 
sterilization operation, whether castration and ovari- 
otomy, thus destroying the source of the human germ 
cells, or vasectomy and salpingeectomy resulting in 
blocking off passage of germ cells, will variously 
modify the personality ies -up of the individual. 
With this introductory statement, the author gives 
evidence to prove that there is little support for the 
practice of eugenic sterilization at this stage of 
human knowledge sud development.—Z. T. Burr 
(Voeational Adjusticcn' Bureau). 

3918. Branham, V. ©. Can rural districts carry 
out an effective mental hygiene program? Psychiat. 
Quar., 1930, 4, 18€-295.— This article is an attempt 
to evaluate some «* the factors entering into 
problem of providing mental hygiene service in rural 
districts with especial reference to the situation ex- 
isting in New York State. The first method which 
Branham discusses is that of the traveling clinic. In 
New York State, during the calendar year 1928, 
3637 cases were examined by these traveling units 
under the direction of the Division of Prevention of 
the State Department of Mental Hygiene. Another 
way of serving the rural sections is by districting the 
state into areas grouped about each state hospital or 
school for the feeble-minded, and making the hospital 
responsible for the mental health of its district. A 
further method for meeting the needs of the rural 
communities is through the establishment of ade- 
quately equipped clinics in the large centers to which 
outlying towns might have free access. Still another 
method emphasizes the value of the county health 
unit plan through the establishment of county men- 
tal hygiene societies. Then follows a discussion of 
the statistical data obtaired from the five most promi- 
nent welfare agencies in rural New York. @ ar- 
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ticle is concluded by an affirmative reply to the 
question which serves as its basis—EZ. T. Burr (Vo- 
cational Adjustment Bureau). 


3919. Campbell, C. M. and the med- 
ical student. Psychiat. Quar., 1930, 4, 118-126.— 
The author states that no subject in his course will 
keep the average student so mentally alert as a good 
clinical lecture on mental diseases, well illustrated by 
patients. The situation to-day in psychiatry differs 
markedly from that of thirty years ago. The field 
has broadened and its social significance has been 
emphasized. Psychiatry no longer finds its center 
of interest in the more severe cases where legal au- 
thority is invoked in order that the patient may be 
eared for. Its clinical problems are found not only 
in the wards of the mental hospitals and in out-pa- 
tient psychiatric clinics but in the wards of general 
hospitals, in the school, the factory, the office and the 
store. The problems in psychiatry range from those 
dealing with the autonomic-endocrine system and 
with the details of brain structure to problems deal- 
ing with the thought processes and with the mode in 
which man builds up his individual life experience.— 
E. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment Bureau). 


3920. De Beer, P. Karakter- en omgangsfeuten 
van zwakzinnigen. (Character-faults and faults in 
sociability of the feeble-minded.) Jeugd en Beroep, 
1928, 1, 188-192.—The author mentions a few faults 
of the feeble-minded which appear rather frequently. 
It would be wrong, however, to think that every 
feeble-minded person possesses all these deviations: 
on the contrary in most cases only a single deviation 
is present in each feeble-minded individual. Such 
faults are: (1) A decreased degree of concentration 
of attention. This phenomenon frequently leads to a 
deficient intellectual development. Part of the char- 
acter faults of the feeble-minded are a result of their 
lack of intelligence, expressing itself in a limited 
judgment as a consequence of the limitations of their 
conception of purpose and consequences. This lim- 
ited judgment in connection with their self-centered 
disposition is one reason why the insight of the 
feeble-minded into social and domestic relations is 
often insufficient. Over-estimation of oneself may 
also be a result of this poor judgment. (2) Lack of 
foresight. The feeble-minded are usually very im- 
pulsive, partly as a result of their limited power of 
association (so-called lack of secondary function). 
(3) Enhanced suggestibility (as a co uence of 
poor judgment). The feeble-minded are often mere 
instruments in other people’s hands. The feeble- 
minded may be divided into apathetic (passive) and 
erotic (active) types, the first of which are the least 
troublesome (cf. L. Scholz, Anormale Kinder). In 
both groups a vivid imagination is likely to replace 
the lack of experience of life—R. van der Heide 
(Amsterdam). 


3921. De Jong, H., & Baruk, H. La catatonie 
expérimentale par la bulbocapnine et le syndrome 
catatonique chez l’homme. (Experimental catatonia 
induced by bulbocapnin and the eatatonic syndrome 
in man.) Encéph., 1930, 25, 97-115.—Bulbocapnin 
administered in suitable doses can be used to deter- 
mine in animals, according to the different stages of 
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intoxication, a series of symptoms which are entirely 
superposable on the elements of catatonic syndromes 
such as we find in human pathology. This parallel- 
ism is again found in eatalepsy (a diminution or loss 
of motor initiative with a tendency to assume and 
eventually to keep attitudes imposed from without) 
both in negativism and in hyperkinesis (impulsion, 
sudden and mechanical agitation, mannerisms, and 
stereotypy). There are also found those character- 
isties which permit a better pathological differentia- 
tion between catatonic agitation and manic excita- 
tion. There is likewise observed a similar parallel 
between experimental catatonia and clinical catatonia 
in organo-vegetative disorders, sleep, and epilepti- 
form attacks. When the psychological behavior is 
investigated, it is found in both eases that the initial 
symptom is a psychological modification which forces 
the subject to isolate himself and to lose all contact 
with his exterior environment. This symptom pre- 
cedes the motor disturbances. These observations on 
experimental catatonia by means of bulbocapnin 
weight the balance in favor of the organic theory of 
catatonia. Two plates illustrate catatonic postures 
in the animals used in the experiment (monkeys, cats, 
mice, and guinea pigs)—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne ). 

3922. Doxiades, L., & Hirschfeld, R. Capillarmi- 
kroskopie und Schwachsinn. (Capillary microscopy 
and feeble-mindedness.) Klin. Woch., 1930, 9, 20- 
21.—There is no marked proportional preponderance 
of special forms of capillaries in defective intelligence 
as compared with the normal.—(Bibliographia Eu- 
genica). 

3923. Ebaugh, F. G. Progress in teaching psy- 
chiatry. Psychiat. Quar., 1930, 4, 133-141.—The 
teaching of psychiatry has been a slow but pro- 
gressive development with foundations well laid. In 
an approach to teaching psychiatry through the 
genetie-dynamie viewpoint, Adolph Meyer has in- 
sisted that the student should work out a personality 
study of a certain person, preferably himself, with 
the purpose of obtaining a picture of the live human 
organism studied as a personality. This procedure 
he considers as important as the dissection of a 
eadaver. A similar method of teaching is pursued in 
the University of Colorado Medical School. A brief 
analysis of the statistical data showing the place 
taken by psychiatry and neurology in 1920 and in 
1929 in Class A medical schools is given.—EZ. T. 
Burr (Voeational Adjustment Bureau). 

3924. Eisenberg, W. Endokrine Storungen bei 
Schwachsinningen. (Endocrine disorders in the 
feeble-minded.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1929, 35, 
373—405.—Found in 29% of the 498 examined. It 
is diffienlt ‘0 say in how far endocrine disturbance 
is a caus’ feeble-mindedness. Statistics for he- 
redity of .eeble-mindedness are given.—(Biblio- 
graphia Eugenica). 

3925. Engelhardt, W. E. Arbeit und Psyche. 
(Work and the psyche.) Zsch. f. psych. Hygiene, 
1930, 3, 8-21.—In connection with the exhibition on 
“healthy nerves” fostered by the sanitarium at 
Kreuzberg, the author shows the deleterious effects 
of certain vocations on physical and mental health. 
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He diseusses the problem of fatigue, the need for 
the reecuperative period, the greater accomplishment 
that comes with shorter hours. He evaluates the 
types of activity suitable for recreation, both in short 
daily pauses and in longer vacations. In detail he 
diseusses the effect of visual and acoustic stimula- 
tion upon the psyche, the observance of which would 
do much to make working places more desirable. 
For further relief of fatigue he recommends learning 
in school the manipulation of all types of computa- 
tion machines, typewriters, tables, and a simplified 
chirography. He analyzes the forms of neuroses 
and psychoses, their causes, prevalence in city life 
and in certain vocational groups. The strain of re- 
sponsibility, of competition, of conscientious desires, 
of loyalties, figure as causes for neurasthenic appear- 
ances, Heilbronn states. Grotjahn attributes increase 
to uncertainty in employment, unsatisfactory rela- 
tionships between employer and employee, undesir- 
able surroundings, the work tempo, ete. The article 
emphasizes the need of an inner calm, satisfaction 
with work, with accomplishment, with life. Such 
content is easier in forms of hand work, not stand- 
ardized and mechanized, where the creative impulse 
ean function. The worker in modern life is too much 
a link in the whole, has lost his significance as an 
individual. Engelhardt holds that a type of work 
may develop which will restore the element of satis- 
faction, as workers come to realize their value as 
group workers rather than individuals. Work can- 
not safely be regarded as a necessity, a curse; it 
must come to be held as a privilege, a pleasure; be- 
tween man and work there must be harmony.—A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


3926. Falthauser, V. Psychiatrische Schutzauf- 
sicht und psychische Hygiene. (Protective control 
of psychiatric patients and mental hygiene.) Zsch. 
f. psych. Hygiene, 1929, 2, 20-28.—The protective 
control of patients who have been dismissed from 
psychiatric hospitals, or of such persons as cannot 
be relied upon to keep satisfactorily adjusted in the 
community, must be in the hands of psychiatrists. 
Such protective control should be administered pre- 
ferably by the out-patient department of a hospital. 
Protective control for the mentally deficient and ab- 
normal and mental hygiene should be closely allied. 
Psychiatrie control and protection are impossible 
without the methods of mental hygiene, and mental 
hygiene can only profit by a close alliance with psy- 
chiatry —H. M. Beckh (Munich). 


3927. Fuller, R. G. Expectation of hospital life 
and outcome for mental patients on first admission 
(civil state hospitals, New York). Psychiat, Quar., 
1930, 4, 227-284—-The author discusses what has 
happened to a group of cases in a hospital for men- 
tal diseases, fifteen years after admission. He shows 
statistically how the eases vary by sex and by psy- 
chosis and indicates the number of the original group 
that have been permanently eliminated from the hos- 
pital system by death or by discharge. The find- 
ings furnish a means of prognosing cases on first 
admission, though not an adequate means by itself; 
they throw light on the chances of permanent recov- 
ery, or at least on the likelihood of eventual dis- 
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charge from the New York civil state hospitals. The 
statistical findings afford a basis for estimating the 
number of hospital beds that will be needed at stated 
intervals for the care and treatment of a known 
number of first entrants, according to sex and psy- 
chosis. The article is illustrated with many charts 
and tables—Z. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment 
Bureau). 


3928. Jameison, G., & Wall, J. H. Toxic states 
as complications in functional etiol 
and treatment. Psychiat. Quar., 1930, 4, 263-276.— 
This is the report of a study of a group of cases on 
observation at Bloomingdale Hospital in which the 
toxic picture covered for the time being an already 
established psychosis. Four such eases are summar- 
ized and there is a discussion of the etiology of each. 
This is followed by a description of the treatment 
that has been found efficacious. The therapeutic cam- 
paign is intensive and more conerete than in many 
other mental cases. Continuous warm baths and 
cold or warm packs take the place of sedatives. 
Tube feeding is immediately begun, since the delirious 
toxie patient rarely takes nourishment satisfactorily 
by mouth. Ultra-violet light therapy is also used 
and the fact that the case resolves itself into treat- 
ment of the original psychosis is noted. The most 
important aspect of the report has to do with the 
problem of prevention. During the period of early 
development of the toxic features hospitalization is 
strongly urged. It is obvious that the sooner the 
patient is placed in an environment where the facili- 
ties and understanding for the proper treatment are 
available, the less is the danger cf avoidable compli- 
eations—E. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment Bu- 
reau). 


3929. Kirby, G. H. The New York Psychiatric 
Institute and Hospital. A sketch of its develop- 
ment from 1895 to 1929. Psychiat. Quar., 1930, 4, 
151-167.—In the second half of the 19th century 
psychiatry made some notable advances, - particu- 
larly from the standpoint of housing mental patients. 
In 1890, the state of New York took over the care of 
the state hospitals. About this same time a central 
laboratory was established for the general advance- 
ment of knowledge in the field of psychiatry and 
allied subjects, and this in 1895 became the Patho- 
logical Institute, the nucleus from which the New 
York Psychiatric Institute has developed. Kirby de- 
seribes the contributions of Ira Van Gieson and of 
Adolph Meyer and of their associates and successors, 
all of whom have helped to make possible this new 
Institute and Hospital. He especially emphasizes the 
opportunity which the location of the Institute as 
one of the units of the Medical Center offers for the 
presentation of psychiatry to medical students in an 
environment similar to that in which other branches 
of medicine are taught. The article includes a de- 
tailed account of the internal organization of the 
Institute and the various services which it is equipped 
to render.—E. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment Bu- 
reau). 


3930. Laignel-Lavastine, —, Kahn, P., & Fouquet, 
J. Aphasie de Wernicke 4 prédominance de cécité 
verbale avec aphasie par fracture du crane. 
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(Aphasia of the Wernicke type with a predominance 
of verbal blindness accompanied by gphasia caused 
by a fracture of the skull.) Encéph., 1929, 24, 836- 
840.—The article is an interesting observation on a 
46-year-old man who, wounded severely in the skull 
by a motorcycle fall, was afflicted with Wernicke’s 
aphasia. Contrary to what is generally found in 
traumatic aphasia without a direct wounding of the 
brain, the authors found a rather separation 
of symptoms from the beginning. Furthermore, the 
favorable evolution of the aphasia, which gave place 
to a partial agraphia through a motor apraxia, in- 
ereased the rarity of the case. The authors found an 
aphasia of comprehension accompanied by apraxia, 
and the evolution of the case permitted them to ob- 
serve the rapid regression of elements. It was a 
matter not of agraphia through aphasia, but of 
agraphia through ideo-motor apraxia. The patient 
was unable to form certain letters and figures sepa- 
rately, but he could see the letter or figure in his 
mind, could outline its form with his finger in the air, 
and could recognize it in the alphabet.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3931. Lorenz, W. F. Some observations on cata- 
tonia. Psychiat. Quar., 1930, 4, 95-102.—Since the 
catatonic shows pronounced changes at the physio- 
logieal level of activity, experiments have been car- 
ried on through the administration of sedatives, 
which affect the respiratory function at the vegeta- 
tive level. It has been found that mixtures of carbon 
dioxide and oxygen under certain conditions, when 
inhaled, produce a period of respiratory stimulation 
followed by relaxation and psychic response, that is, 
under such treatment mutism and muscular rigidity 
could be made to disappear. Every case has shown 
the phase of narcosis, muscular relaxation, disap- 
pearance of negativism, followed by sleep and a 
lucid mental period. The simple but practical con- 
tribution in the problem of physically treating these 
resistive cases will be appreciated by those who deal 
with daily tube feeding—2Z. 7. Burr (Vocational 
Adjustment Bureau). 


3932. Martz, E. W. Training of the mentally 
handicapped child. (A summary.) Psychiat. Quar., 
1930, 4, 204-208.—The imperative need that each 
child be carefully studied as to his mental abilities, 
his physical condition and his social reactions is 
emphasized. The problems and difficulties peculiar 
to each individual must be understood before any 
method of training can be undertaken. Systematic 
instruction should begin early in life and should 
minimize the child’s disabilities and develop his 
available mental endowments.—Z. T. Burr (Voca- 
tional Adjustment Bureau). 


3933. Mayr, R. Die Bestrebungen der psychischen 
Hygiene und die Anstaltspsychiatrie. (The aims of 
mental hygiene and institutional psychiatry.) Zsch. 
f. psych. Hygiene, 1929, 2, 74-80.—A short compre- 
hensive review of the problems involved in the care 
of various degrees of mental disturbances both in 
and outside institutions. The writer emphasizes the 
need for extra-institutional care in the interests of 
prevention as well as rehabilitation and for the relief 
of the present overcrowding in the established insti- 
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tutions. He urges the application of vocational 
therapy in inséitutions, programs for public educa- 
tion on problems of mental hygiene, and the estab- 
lishment of advisory elinies directed by a psychia- 
trist to aid both the patient and responsible or de- 
pendent relatives. The aid here would involve many 
aspects, financial, occupational, home adjustment, 
child guidance, ete.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


3934. Mead, B. Mental patients in state hos- 
pitals, 1926 and 1927. Washington, D. C.: Gov't 
Printing Office, 1930. Pp. 129. $.20.—This is the 
first of a series of annual reports on mental patients. 
It covers 163 state hospitals and two federal hos- 
pitals, giving statisties of admissions, discharges and 
deaths during the year, and of patients under care 
at the beginning of the year in state hospitals for 
mental disease.—J. C. Spence (Clark). 

3935. Oesterreich, T. K. Das Madchen aus der 
Premde: Ein Fall von Stoérung der Persénlichkeit. 
(The foreign girl: a case of personality disturbance. ) 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1929. Pp. 178. RM. 7.50. 
—The author presents a detailed history and psy- 
chological analysis of a girl who developed a well- 
organized “language” which was mistaken for one 
of oriental origin. The sudden onset of this speech 
is deseribed, with a notation of the words used and 
their apparent German equivalents—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 

3936. Ombredane, A. Sur les troubles mentaux 
de la sclérose en plaques pour servir 4 la détermina- 
tion des facteurs organiques dans les maladies men- 
tales. (A study of mental disorders in regional 
sclerosis to aid in the determination of organic fae- 
tors in mental diseases.) Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires, 1929. Pp. 352.—Contrary to general belief, 
the author found mental disturbances in sclerosis in 
nearly all eases (47 out of 50). First of all there 
were varying disturbances of affectivity and certain 
intellectual disorders accompanied by deficiency and 
puerility. Anxiety was the principal psychosis and 


was related not to localized lesions but to toxic-in- 
fectious processes. Mental disorders were frequently 
encountered at the beginning of and during the 


course of the evolutional impulsions, and sometimes 
these manifestations even preceded the neurological 
symptoms. The author thinks it is irrational to make 
the practice of psychiatry marginal to organic dis- 
order, for organic disorders with their mental mani- 
festations should themselves explain the mechanism 
of the mental diseases. A long bibliography is 
given, with 50 personal observations.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3937. Ossipova, E. A. Psychopathische Zustande 
bei kongenitaler Lues. (Psychopathic conditions in 
congenital lues.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 
1929, 119, 31-645.—Exeept for congenital psycho- 
pathie conditions attention has of late been directed 
as a result of the sequelae of encephalitis and head 
injuries more to the “consecutive” psyechopathies. 
On the basis of cases reported from a psycho-neuro- 
logical elinie for children it is seen that almost ail 
congenital syphilities are disposed to psychopathic 
conditions. Irritable weakness of the nervous sys- 
tem, disturbances of sleep, excitability, anomalies of 
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temperament, psychic and motor agitation, hysterical 
character traits, moral defects, sexual looseness, 
tendencies toward narcotics, egocentricity, impulsive- 
ness are observed. The emotional condition aroused 
is not euphorie but irritable. An exhaustion of the 
higher feelings, an irritable temperament and motor 
agitation are common to all cases. Usually about the 
time of entrance to school an exacerbation appears; 
the virulent eases are also the more severe psychically. 
—S. Krauss (Giessen). 

3938. Pollock, H. M. What may be hoped for in 
the prevention of mental disease. Psychiat. Quar., 
1930, 4, 227-234.—Without waiting for the evolu- 
tion of more perfect human beings, certain very 
promising lines of preventive work may now be 
undertaken. Some of these that the author discusses 
are: (1) assistance in the development or adjustment 
of the individual so that he may successfully meet the 
issues of life; (2) development of mentally hygienic 
conditions in home, school, industry and social life; 
(3) the elimination of the causes of organic mental 
disease; (4) dissemination of information pertaining 
to mental hygiene.—Z. T. Burr (Vocational Adjust- 
ment Bureau). 


3939. Potter, H. W. The prevention of mental 
deficiency. Psychiat. Quar., 1930, 4, 209-214.—This 
communication is concerned not only with the pre- 
vention of intellectual defects per se, but also with 
the peculiar social maladjustment of hypophrenia as 
well. All grades of mental defect have what is for 
them a satisfactory level of adaptation. The same 
psychological principle holds—the ego must be satis- 
fied. The author briefly discusses the work of special 
classes, the institutional care of mental defectives, 
and the value of segregation and sterilization as pre- 
ventive measures in the “so-called hereditary group.” 
—E. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment Bureau). 


3940. Powdermaker, F. Capillary forms in rela- 
tion to certain problems in development. Arch. 
Neur. & Psychiat., 1929, 22, 1207-1216—A marked 
constitutional inhibition of mental or emotional ma- 
turity may operate to retard the development of the 
capillaries and therefore by early examination of the 
capillaries a developmental anomaly may be uncov- 
ered which may show itself then or later as an endo- 
erine, emotional, or intelleetual defeet.—/(Biblio- 
graphia Eugenica). 

3941. Roemer, H. Zwanzig Jahre “ Mental-Hy- 
giene” in Nordamerika. (Twenty years of mental 
hygiene in North America.) Zsch. f. psych. Hy- 
giene, 1930, 3, 1-8.—The author upon the occasion 
of the twentieth anniversary of the establishment of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, which 
convened in New York, November 14, 1929, takes 
occasion to review progress of the movement in the 
United States. He speaks in terms of praise of the 
far-reaching efforts and the outstanding results that 
two decades have brought in the States, reaching be- 
yond the work of any other country. He calls the 
attention of his countrymen to the ramifications of 
this work in America—the improvement of hospitals 
for the insane, the relief of overflow, the establish- 
ment of psychiatric clinics, clinies in connection with 
medical hospitals, psychiatric polyclinies, suitable 
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training of the nursing personnel, agreement as to 
a classification of psychiatric types, perfecting of 
statistical procedure, reform in meth of commit- 
ment, provision for voluntary admission, pre-hospi- 
tal care, vocational therapy, extra-mural work, parole 
systems, after-care, social work. Moreover, America 
has gone into a study of heredity and environmental 
causes, prevention measures among children as well 
as adults, training of teachers and parents. This 
involves study of, and provision for, handicapped 
types, physical and mental, a preventive program of 
great significance. Mental hygiene clinies are ap- 
pearing in ever larger numbers, meeting the needs of 
children, college students, factory workers, of mari- 
tal relationship, of pre-school needs, of the mentally 
ill or potentially ill, wherever found. To America 
must be given credit moreover for the establishment 
of the first International Congress at New Haven, 
Connecticut, in May.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Cen- 
tral State Teachers College). 


3942. Roussy, G., & Levy, G. Existence d'une 
dissociation dite corticale des troubles de la sensi- 
bilité par atteinte bulbo-protuberantielle et médul- 
laire supérieure. (The existence of a so-called cor- 
tical dissociation in sensitivity disorders caused by a 
bulbo-protuberantial and superior medullary injury.) 
Rev. neur., 1930, 36, 145-162.—The article gives 
certain observations showing the possibility of non- 
cortical localizations of dissociated disturbances of 
sensitivity of a type which is habitually considered 
cortical. The patient was a 55-year-old man who 
displayed sensory disturbances as follows: a slight 
hypoesthesia in touch and pricking, a complete loss 
of the stereognostic sense, a perfect conservation of 
the thermal sense, and certain paretic disorders of the 
right arm. A diagnosis had indicated a tumor of the 
left fronto-parietal region, but an operation showed 
the diagnosis to be wrong. Later, the autopsy dis- 
closed the existence of a bulbar tumor which had 
destroyed the medial and inferior parts of the me- 
dulla and nearly all the gray matter of the superior 
cervical cord. Therefore, it seems that a bulbo-pro- 
tuberantial or cervical medullary injury can cause 
dissociated sensory disturbances of a cortical type, 
and disturbances of deep sensitivity coincident with 
a nearly complete integrity of the superficial sensi- 
tivities. The case demonstrates the fact that one 
should make reservations in localizing certain sen- 
sory dissociations too exclusively in the cortex.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3943. Schilder, P. Ueber das Hypnose-Erlebnis 
der Schizophrenen. (The hypnotic experience of 
schizophrenics.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 
1929, 120, 700-707.—Schizophrenies experience hyp- 
nosis with strong sexual stress; as the author says, 
they “see through” the nature of the hypnosis. 
The dynamic method of considering the “ biopsyche,” 
which proceeds from the life problems of the patient, 
is especially employed here. Phenomena of somno- 
lence and particularly vision, which appear with sex- 
ual experience in such patients, suggest the thought 
that the sleep mechanism contains all these potentiali- 
ties and that a special significance attaches to its 
pathophysiology. In any ease schizophrenia cannot 
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be explained subcortically. Psychological and bio- 
logical attitudes toward life situations which possess 
a certain “insight” appear in it, aceording to the 
author.—S. Krauss (Giessen). 

3944. Schmidt, M. Kérperbau und Geisteskrank- 
heit. Eine anthropologisch-klinische Untersuchung 
zur Beleuchtung des psychiatrischen Konstitutions- 
problems. (Body build and psychoses. An anthro- 
pological-clinical investigation for throwing light 
upon the problem of constitution in relation to psy- 
chiatry.) Monog. a. d. Ges. d. Neur. u. Psychiat., 
1929, No. 56. Pp. 206.—Study of a large number of 
Danish schizophrenics and cases of cireular insanity. 
Results indicate that the affinity between two types, 
the eurysome (pyknic) and the leptosome (asthenic) 
and the corresponding psychoses is in agreement with 
Kretsehmer’s school.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 


3945. Schuler, E. A. The relationship of birth 
order and fraternal position to incidence of insan- 
ity. Amer. J. Sociol., 1930, 36, 28-40.—This study 
is an attempt to discover the relationship between 
the position of a child in his sibship and the develop- 
ment of certain personality traits. Some abnormal 
behavior traits, when exhibited by adults, result in 
the diagnosis of insanity. Hence, a statistical analy- 
sis of the birth order and fraternity position of indi- 
viduals committed as insane should reveal a relation- 
ship between these two factors, if such a relationship 
exists. It is very diffieult to secure a sufficient num- 
ber of complete and unequivocal records of the in- 
sane so far as birth-order data are concerned. Using 
certain methodological rules, however, data on about 
1,200 cases have been obtained. Analysis of these 
records leads to the conclusion that among the insane 
there is no very reliable or significant relation be- 
tween incidence of insanity and position of the pa- 
tient in his sibship when the sibship is larger than 
two. In fraternities of two, however, the insane in- 
dividual is much more frequently the elder than the 
younger.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


3946. Shanahan, W. T. What is to be hoped for 
in the prevention of convulsive disorders. Psychiat. 
Quar., 1930, 4, 215-226.—“ The exact cause of sus- 
ceptibility to convulsions is at yet unknown.” After 
making this statement, the author proceeds to dis- 
euss the causative factors that have been set forth 
by many different specialists who have studied this 
disorder. He concludes with the hopeful suggestions 
that continued research in biochemistry and physiol- 
ogy of the nervous system will develop acceptable and 
dependable methods of ameliorating and arresting 
epileptiform reactions. He stresses too the value of 
early initiated treatment, especially in patients with- 
out evidence of organic defect in the nervous system, 
Insight, acceptance of a reasonably regulated life, 
cooperation and perseverance in carrying out pre- 
seribed treatment over an extended period are espe- 
cially important——Z. T. Burr (Vocational Adjust- 
ment Bureau). 


3947. Spielmeyer, W. The significance of natural 
science for psychiatry. Psychiat. Quar., 1930, 4, 
127-132.—An address delivered at the dedication of 
the Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, New York 
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City. The author conveys the good wishes and 
greetings of the Psychiatrie Institute of Research 
for Psychiatry in Munich and states that he is con- 
vinced that an extension of our knowledge in the 
various branches of natural science is indispensable 
to the conception of the essence of mental diseases 
and therefore to all rational treatment. One of the 
chief duties of psychiatric research institutes is \to 
refer again and again to controlled observations and 
soberly weighed facts.—E. T. Burr (Vocational Ad- 
justment Bureau). 


3948. Ssucharewa, G. E., & Ossipova, E. A. 
Veber die Psychopathologie der Tuberkulose bei 
Kindern. (The psychopathology of tuberculosis in 
children.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1929, 
119, 666-678.—353 tubereular Moscow children from 
7 to 16 years of age from different social levels were 
studied. All types of body structure were present 
among the patients. In the more severe stages of the 
disease the asthenies increased in number first be- 
eause those of the pyknie type lost their type of 
structure, and second because the asthenics were more 
disposed to have the disease in a severe form. Among 
the neurological symptoms appeared motor agitation, 
headache, disturbances of sleep; vegetative disorders 
A tubereular psychosis does not 
exist as a disease form. It is also incorrect to speak 
of a “schizoidizing” of the tubercular patient. 
There are, however, very definite psychopathological 
In the intellectual field noticeable symp- 


were numerous. 


symptoms. 


toms are lowered productivity and activity, deficient 
concentration, exhaustion; in the emotional field there 
are inconstancy of feeling and irritability. These 
symptoms can be classed together under the toxic 


form of neurasthenia, which is favored through the 
frequent hereditary neural diathesis. The cycloid 
and the schizoid types can be differentiated among 
the psychopathic conditions; constitutional asthenics 
and epileptoids intermingle naturally, since tubereu- 
losis expresses an asthenic tendency. The form and 
the severity of the psychopathic condition are inde- 
pendent of the stage of the tuberculosis. Of great 
significance is the resistance of the vegetative mech- 
anism. Since tuberculosis has a general toxic effect 
upon the vegetative nervous system, the neurotie con- 
ditions are to be looked upon as reactions to the toxic 
influence. This reaction is exogenously conditioned 
by the severity of the disease and endogenously by 
the constitutional type. One ean say that each sub- 
ject reacts to the disease of tuberculosis according to 
his constitution.—S. Krauss (Giessen). 


3949. Tinel, J. Les réflexes. conditionnels dans les 
états névropathiques. (Conditioned reflexes in 
neuropathic states.) Encéph., 1930, 25, 65-81.— 
The author tries to penetrate: further into the study 
of neuropathic disorders by considering them as con- 
ditioned reflexes. -Under the term conditioned re- 
flexes he comprises physiological or psychophysiolog- 
ieal associations which do not seem to correspond to 
any logical necessity, but which appear, on the con- 
trary, to have been artificially and accidentally cre- 
ated by cireumstances. These associations are arti- 
ficial, accidental, and involuntary, but, in spite of 
everything, they are remarkably fixed in the patients, 
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presenting an extreme tenacity and a character which 
is often overpowering. The author deseribes numer- 
ous eases where he believes he has been able to find 
at the base of the syndrome not any pure, simple, 
and non-affective reflexes, but ones which have set in 
motion an entire ensemble of physiological reactions 
of an emotional type. Ten observations and a plate 
showing conditioned reflexes in certain neuropathic 
— Seg the study.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
nne). 


3950. Triantaphyllos, D. Liinexistence des 
troubles irritatifs en pathologie cérébrale. (The 
non-existence of irritative disorders in cerebral pathol- 
ogy.) Encéph., 1930, 25, 127-136.—The author up- 
holds the idea of the non-existence of irritative dis- 
orders in all nervous pathology. He reviews the 
opinions of writers on this question and then exam- 
ines his conception particularly in view of the patho- 
logical physiology of epilepsy. He believes that epi- 
lepsy comes not from an excitation of the motor zone 
of the cortex but from a suspension of the inhibitory 
action of the central motor neuron on the peripheral 
motor neuron, a fact that can be understood more 
readily if one considers that the concomitant phe- 
nomena of the attack show a functional repression. 
He generalizes the idea and declares that there does 
not exist any formula for cellular alterations which 
corresponds to irritative lesions and increases the 
function in opposition to a destructive formula which 
is diminishing the function. Every pathological con- 
dition tends to abolish the function concerned in the 
lesion. The irritative phenomena are not due to the 
fact that an irritative lesion had caused an augmen- 
tation of the function, but to the fact that this lesion, 
which is always destructive, has caused a diminution 
of inhibition (with respect to the irritative phenom- 
ena) or the diminution of the power of normal idea- 
tion (with respect to the psychological irritative phe- 
nomena). No irritative lesions exist, but only 
destructive ones.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3951. Vernet, M. Dysesthésie. Névrite des 
rameaux pharyngiens du nerf pneumogastrique. 
(Dysesthesia. Inflammation of the pharyngeal 
branches of the pneumogastric nerve.) Rev. neur., 
1930, 36, 557-567.—The author offers in opposition 
to the classical definition of paresthesias of the 
pharynx, viz., “ faise sensations having the throat as 
their point of departure or of abuttal,” the follow- 
ing, which he believes to be the true statement of the 
matter: dysesthesias are “real peripheral sensations 
having as their anatomical substratum a determined 
nerve territory.” The mental state is not a prelimi- 
nary condition necessary to and sufficient for the ap- 
pearance of these disturbances. On the contrary, it 
is the peripheral sensory disturbance itself which is 
projected on the mental state in very varied propor- 
tions according to the nervous equilibrium of the 
subject.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3952. Waezoldt, —. Psychiatrische und psycho- 
hygienische Reiseeindriicke aus Nordamerika. (Im- 
pressions of psychiatric and mental hygiene work 
gained during a trip in North America.) Zsch. f. 
psych. Hygiene, 1929, 2, 8-20.— rt on American 
insane asylums and hospitals for the feeble-minded; 
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no mention of preventive work or mental hygiene 
clinies. Waezoldt mentions briefly architecture and 
general ground plan, administration, ways of com- 
mitment, distribution of the different types of in- 
sanity, occupational therapy and work of patients, 
equipment for diagnosis and research, personnel and 
cost of maintenance per patient. The author does 
not deseribe any one institution in detail, but tries to 
give a general picture—H. M. Beckh (Munich). 


3953. White, W. A. The social significance of 
mental disease. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1929, 22, 
873-900.—Geographical distribution of insanity, ex- 
pectancy of mental disease, association of psycho- 
logie and somatic types, law of ambivalence.—(Bib- 
liographia Eugenica). 

3954. Wimmer, A. Zur Kriminalitat der En- 
cephalitiker. (Criminality of the encephalitic.) 
Acta psychiat. et neur., 1930, 5, 23-45.—After a 
brief historical review of the various mental disturb- 
ances found in the encephalitie the author presents 
34 ease histories in detail. Bibliography of 68 titles. 
—M. L. Reymert (Wittenberg). 


[See also abstracts 3845, 3863, 3865, 3866, 3867, 
3869, 3870, 3874, 3877, 3880, 3881, 3899, 3969, 
3996, 4029, 4082.] 
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3955. Barnard, R. H. The relation of intelligence 
and personality to speech defects. Elem. School J., 
1930, 30, 604-620.—A summary of investigations 
dealing with the relation of intelligence and personal- 
ity to speech defects. Low intelligence is a symptom, 
rather than a cause, of speech defects. Personality 
traits are more enlightening than intelligence in the 
study of speech defects, since they point to emotional 
difficulties as the souree of stuttering and kindred 
speech defects.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


3956. Betts, G. H., Eiselen, F. C., & Coe, G. A. 
Religion and conduct. The report of a conference 
held at Northwestern University November 15-16, 
1929. New York: Abingdon Press, 1930. Pp. 288. 
$2.00.—Is religion as we interpret, teach, and practice 
it today capable of motivating life? This was the 
subject of the conference attended by nearly 700 peo- 
ple, including distinguished scholars from country 
at large. The treatment was academic, covering the 
recent research aspects of the subject and proceeding 
along the line of religious institutions, therapeutics, 
dynamics, social environment and character educa- 
tion. A short bibliography is appended to each of 
the 18 papers, and there are recorded frequent in- 
formal discussions. The lack of a uniform definition 
of religion as a basis of diseassion impeded the con- 
ference. Churches were found to be quarrelsome, in- 
effective, hypocritical, capitalistic, and often with a 
disintegrating influence; while the sore spots in per- 
sonal religion were lack of belief in a and future 
life, prohibition, sex, and avarice. Week-day reli- 
gious schools sometimes have a moral integrating 
effect upon children, but researches in religion, tho 
lavishly supported, barely touch the fringe of the 
subject. G. A. Coe observed that children will be as 
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good as their parents without dictation, but when 
told to be better they become critical. In reviewing 
the conference, it appeared that with many the prob- 
lem became more sharply defined, and re was a 
meral feeling of relief that religion as a moral 
actor had not been disearded.—J. P. Hylan (Stone- 
ham, Mass.). 
3957. Bluemel, ©. 8. Mental aspects of stam- 
. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1930. Pp. 
x +152. $2.50.—The author deals with the subject 
of stammering from the psychological point of view. 
The theory of stammering is presented in Part I, en- 
titled Stammering—An Impediment of Thought. 
Treatment is discussed in Part II under the caption 
Thought Training as the Basis of Speech Correction. 
In presenting the theory of stammering the author 
first diseusses the nature of thought, then various dis- 
turbances of thought and consciousness, and finally 
the mental and emotional difficulties that lead to 
stammering. In dealing with treatment the writer 
outlines the general principles of speech correction, 
then describes in detail the manner in which thought 
training is effected with different age groups—kinder- 
garten children, grade school children, and adults and 
high school students. In separate chapters the author 
then gives specific instructions to the speech teacher, 
the parent, and the pupil himself. Although the 
book deals with stammering from a medical and 
psychological point of view, it is written in non-tech- 
nical language in order that it may be available not 
only to the physician but also to the speech teacher 
and the stammerer.—(Publisher’s Abstract). 


3958. Brinton, H. H. The mystic will; based on a 
study of the philosophy of Jacob Boehme. (Intro. 
by R. M. Jones.) New York: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. 
282. $2.50.—A study of Protestant mysticism.—J. 
C. Spence (Clark). 


3959. Caldwell, M. G., & Sheldon, H. The culture 
of the Baya tribe of West Africa. Scient. Mo., 
1930, 30, 320-325.—A description of geography, 
manner of living, occupation, social organization, re- 
ligion, and art.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


3960. Carey, H. R. Career or maternity? The 
dilemma of the college girl. N. Amer. Rev., 1929, 
228, 737—-744.—Curricula of women’s colleges do not 
train women for creative work in the field for which 
they are especially adapted.—(Bibliographia Eu- 
genica). 

3961. Charters, J. A. The college student think- 
ing it through. New York: Abingdon, 1930. Pp. 
166. $1.50.—The author encourages young people 
to think and question. No doubt is so serious but 
that it is evidence of religious experience, while the 
instinctive prayer at a time of crisis shows a positive 
divine influence in human life. Each one is encour- 
aged to think out his own religion, as that of one 
person does not entirely fit another. The last half 
of the book is devoted to problems of personality. 
At the end of the volume a list of books is given with 
— ecomments.—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 

ass. ). 


3962. David-Schwartz, H. Zur Psychologie und 
Pathologie von Gerhardt Hauptmanns College 
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Crampton. (The psychology and pathology of Ger- 
hardt Hauptmann’s character Crampton.) Psychol. 
Rundschau, 1930, 2, 41-45.—Realism has taken the 
place of idealism in art, the truth is depicted rather 
than beauty, during the last century. Nietzsche and 
Ibsen ushered in this epoch, no one has done more 
than Hauptmann to foster it. His drama Vor 
Sonnenaufgang kindled the literary revolution in 
1889. With it came attention to all types of life 
situations, the bad as well as the good, the ugly as 
well as the beautiful found a place in art. As an il- 
lustration of this new naturalism the author dis- 
eusses the character of Hauptmann’s Crampton, 
professor-drunkard, analyzing it in the light of the 
modern psychological econtribution—A. B. Herng 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


3963. De Pomerai, BR. Marriage: past, present 
and future. New York: R. R. Smith, 1930. Pp. 
xvii + 370. $4.00.—The author traces the history 
and development of marriage and divoree through- 
out the world from the time of primitive man to the 
present day, and outlines the probable tendency of 
the marriage of the future. A chapter devoted to 
suggested reforms shows how the existing evils may 


be removed. The author has “endeavored to show 
that a new moral code is in the process of develop- 
ment, and that this code, which deprecates chastity 
at the expense of mental and physical health as 
strongly as it condemns licentiousness, is established 
upon a firm scientific basis and not, as was the older 


code, upon mere prejudices and taboos.” There are 
many quotations from Letourneau, Westermarck, 
Lindsay, White, Stopes and others. Bibliography 
and full subject index—F. G. Thayer (Clark). 


3964. Elliott, H. 8. Shifting psychologies in 
their bearing on social change. Rel. Educ., 1930, 


25, 555-559.—The older psychology was used as a 
prop to theology. The newer psychology is a prac- 
tieal, technical interest in improving hfe. It may 
well be used to show us how to avoid the fatalistic 
hold which the mores have upon us through the teach- 
ing of intelligent adjustment to children and the 
adoption of cooperative relationships in the various 
walks of life—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


3965. Faris, E. Nature and significance of the 
mores. Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 500-506.—The habits 
and social conventions that characterize a people are 
its mores. We do not choose them, but absorb them 
unconsciously from the social atmosphere. Having 
been thus absorbed, they are our standards of right 
and wrong. They are non-rational and irresistible; 
they change, though slowly. When moral ideals have 
thus changed, they become formulated in religious 
creeds. It is only when contending cultures bring 
together conflicting mores that there is a semblance 
of independent choiee—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 
Mass. ). 


3966. Fick, M. L. Intelligence test results of 
poor white, native (Zulu), coloured and Indian 
school children and the educational and social im- 
plications. S. African J. Sci., 1929, 26, 904-920.— 
The tests used were tests of the Binet type for indi- 
vidual and the American Army Beta tests for group 
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testing. These tests were first standardized on Euro- 
pean children in the Union of South Africa. The 
results of the tests applied to several groups of dif- 
ferent types, in each case, of colored and of poor 
white children, and one group in each case of Indian 
and Zulu children, are given in tables containing the 
distribution of scores for the ages between 10 and 
14, number of cases, medians and sigmas. The aver- 
age degrees of intelligence of these groups are com- 
pared with one another and with that of the repre- 
sentative European group on which the tests were 
standardized and which is taken as the standard 
group. The comparison is made by means of: the 
distance below the median of the standard group in 
terms of sigma for that group, the percentage of the 
various groups tested reaching or exceeding the 
median of the standard group, and the percentage of 
the various groups tested falling below — 2 sigma of 
the standard group.—H. F. Verwoerd (Stellenbosch ). 


3967. Freud, 8. Civilization and its discontents. 
London: Hogarth, 1930. Pp. 144.—Studying the 
problem why the great material advance of civiliza- 
tion leaves so many of its members unhappy, the au- 
thor finds close parallels between social and individual 
development. The unhappiness mentioned appears 
to arise from the almost intolerable degree of in- 
stinctual renunciation imposed by the cultural super- 
ego, a renunciation not only of erotic but also of ag- 
gressive (death) instincts. The unpsychological na- 
ture of this demand is deplored, as is also the decep- 
tive nature of current teachings about the propensi- 
ties of other individuals; but the author confesses 
that he has no solution. Portrait of Freud—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


3968. Haddon, K. Artists in string. New York: 
Dutton, 1930. Pp. x +174. $2.20.—Study of five 
collections of string figures (Eskimo, Navaho, Pa- 
puan, Cape York, Gold Coast) indicates a dependence 
of the forms and associated interpretations on reac- 
tion to familiar environment as well as on the mechan- 
ical contingencies limiting all forms. Physiographic 
and psychological backgrounds are presented with 
each collection, and 41 figures are described and fig- 
ured. Extensive bibliography —R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


3969. Henderson, D. K. and the crim- 
inal law. Psychiat. Quar., 1930, 4, 103-117.—After 
stating that the relationship of mental illness to 
criminal law procedure is of international signifi- 
eance and a world-wide social problem, the author 
stresses the development of the juvenile court sys- 
tem as the ideal toward which we should strive. This 
system lays emphasis on the elucidation of the fac- 
tors leading to the crime, its prophylaxis, and the 
treatment of the individual as one who is suffering 
from a serious illness. Henderson reviews the con- 
troversial discussions which arose in Great Britain in 
1843 in connection with the M’Naghten case, when 
the argument centered upon the differentiation be- 
tween partial and total insanity. He states that the 
difference of opinion between doctors and lawyers 
has been essentially due to the difficulty in accurately 
defining terms such as “ partial,” “total,” “ responsi- 
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bility,” “nature and quality” and the like. The so- 
lution of these medico-legal matters really depends 
on more accurate knowledge and a higher moral out- 
look. The article coneludes with the assertion that 
while mental disorder and criminality are closely 
related, the terms are by no means interchangeable, 
and the two conditions can never be satisfactorily 
treated either in the same environment or by the 
same methods.—Z. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment 
Bureau). 


3970. Jung, C. Your negroid and Indian be- 
havior. Forum, 1930 (April)—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

3971. Kerner, R. J. Social sciences in the Balk- 
ans and in Turkey. Berkeley: Univ. California 
Press, 1930. Pp. 137. $150—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 


3972. Lantis, L. O. Rural community life. New 
York: American Book, 1930. Pp. viii-++ 375. $1.40. 
—Textbook, containing a chapter on The Mind of the 
Farmer and one on Rural Mental Health—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


3973. Lehman, H. C., & Stoke, 8. M. Occupa- 
tional intelligence in the army. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1930, 36, 15-27.—The difference between the mean 
intelligence test scores of the members of the various 
occupations have been emphasized so frequently that 
an erroneous belief has gradually developed, namely, 
that the majority of our bright citizens come from 
the professional and the large-scale business groups. 
Inspection of a neglected aspect of the army intelli- 
gence data leads to the conclusion that the majority 
of A and B caliber men of the United States are to 
be found in agricultural work and among the skilled 
and semi-skilled laborers. The farmers alone supply 
as many A and B caliber individuals as do the pro- 
fessional classes collectively. More than half of the 
A and B ealiber men are to be found in the non- 
white-collar occupations——(Courtesy Amer. J. So- 
ciol.) 

3974. Marbe, K. Der Psycholog als gerichtlicher 
Sachverstandiger. (The psychologist as court ad- 
visor.) Arch. f. Kriméin., 1930, 86, 208-219.—Illus- 
trations are developed demonstrating the functions 
of psychology as applied to the problem of negli- 
gence. Railroad accidents furnish excellent material 
in this field. Hunting accidents are considered, in 
which it may be demonstrated experimentally that 
the shooting was due to mistake based on illusion and 
autosuggestion. A case involving cha of sadistic 
practices is described, in which the defendant was a 
well-known merchant. The importance of character 
analysis in connection with the solution of court 
cases is pointed out, Since criminal offenses are in 
large part functions of the character of the offend- 
ing person, it is a matter of the utmost importance 
to gain clear understanding into the character pat- 
tern. Toward the close of the article emphasis is 
laid upon the care with which specialization should 
be observed. The psychologist, the psychiatrist, and 
the neurologist, altho ugh their fields interlock in an 
intimate manner, must do all that | is possible to de- 
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fine and maintain a professional differentiation. 
Only in this way can a smooth and progressive at- 
tack be made upon the many-sided mental and medi- 
eal problems presented by legal cases.—P. C. Squires 
(Clinton, N. Y.). 

3975. Marett, R. R. The raw material of reli- 
gion. London: Humphrey Milford, 1929. Pp. 24. 
—This Andrew Lang lecture, delivered before the 
University of St. Andrews, consists of informal ref- 
erences to private correspondence which the author 
had with Lang concerning the origins of religion.— 
J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


3976. McDonald, M. W. Guiding religious growth. 
A manual for primary teachers in vacation schools. 
(Ed. by E. B. Chappell.) Nashville, Tenn.: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1930. Pp. 127.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


3977. McDougall, W. Grundlagen einer Sozial- 
psychologie. (Trans. by G. Kautsky-Brunn.) 
(Fundamentals of a social psychology.) Jena: 
Fischer, 1928. Pp. xvii+ 322. M. 15.00.—W. 8. 
Hunter (Clark). 


3978. Ogburn, W. F. The folk-ways of a scien- 
tific sociology. Scient. Mo., 1930, 30, 300-306.—The 
future of sociology lies less in theoretical and more 
in statistical work.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


3979. Paget, R. A. S. The origin of speech—a 
hypothesis. Proc. Roy. Soc. Lond., 1928, 119, 157- 
172.—Human speech is a branch of human gesture, 
at first by hand, then by mouth.—(Bibliographia 
Eugenica ). 


3980. Peate, I. ©. [Ed.] Studies in regional 
consciousness and environment. London: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1930. Pp. xii-+-220. $7.50—wW. 8. 
Hunter (Clark). 


3981. Solange-Pellat, E. Des lois de l’écriture. 
(The laws of writing.) C.r. Acad. Sci. mor. et pol., 
1929, 89, n.s. (July-August).—The author, in oppo- 
sition to graphologists who are mainly interested in 
defining what characterizes individuals and grouping 
them in classes, has adopted a method which consists 
not in making the individual the point of departure, 
but in determining the relations of cause to effect. 
This procedure allows him to formulate certain laws 
which seem to be natural ones. The ensemble of these 
laws, which are independent of all alphabets, con- 
stitute what Solange-Pellat calls graphonomy. He 
states five main laws which show that the graphic 
movement is under the influence of the central ner- 
vous system and that the cerebral mechanisms which 
engender the writing movements are in correlation 
with the organie state of the central nervous system, 
varying as modalities of this state. The character 
of the writing was found to vary, furthermore, with 
the mental peculiarities of the individual and his 
passing dispositions. In his application of these 
principles, the author reviews the indications of ego- 
centrism and aliocentrism, i.e., the movements of 
thought towards the self and the non-self, and the 
influence on writing of the will, the cerebral activity, 
the facility of assimilation, clearness of mind, esthetic 
culture, development of the imagination, versatility 
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of the mind, mental exertion, emotivity, and pas- 
sional tendencies.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3982. Stérring, G. E. Experimentelle Untersuch- 
ung tiber das Werterlebnis. (Experimental study 
of the experience of value.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 
1929, 73, 129-216.—The subjects who took part in 
this experiment had all been trained in introspection. 
They were asked to evaluate certain stimulus words 


according to various instructions. Two groups of 
evaluations were noted, the emotional ones, arising 
out of immediate experience, and those given on the 
basis of a mere knowledge of values. Evaluations 


occurred with and without formulations in language. 
The awareness of the own ego is not a necessary 
prerequisite for the genesis of evaluations. There 
are also emotional judgments of value in which the 
subject takes a critical attitude towards experience. 
Most judgments are a mixture of emotional evalua- 
tions and those in which a knowledge of values plays 
a réle—K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 


3983. Van Dusen, H. P. [Ed.] Ventures in be- 
lief; Christian convictions for a day of uncertainty. 
New York: Scribner, 1930. Pp. 248. $2.00.— 
Under the general heading What I Believe About—, 
each of the contributors, among whom are Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Reinhold Niebuhr, Kirby Page, 
and others, takes up a different problem and present 

The book is especially intended for 
university students—J. C. Spence 


his convictions. 
college and 
(Clark). 

3984. Wellford, E. T. Crime and cure; a review 
of this lawless age and the mistrial of Christ. Bos- 
ton: Stratford, 1930. Pp. 87. $1.00.—A presenta- 
tion of an argument for religion as the eure for 
erime.—J..C. Spence (Clark). 


3985. Wieser, R. Zur sogenannte experimentellen 
Graphologie. (The so-called experimental graphol- 
ogy.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 35, 201-209. 
—Critieal objections to several statements made by 
Robert Saudek in his Experimental Graphology.— 
D. L. Zyve (New York City). 


3986. Wilcocks, R. W. Psigologiese aanmerkings 
omtrent die verhouding van armblanke en ge 
kleurde. (Psychological observations on the relation 
between the poor white and the non-European.) Soc. 
& Indus. Rev., 1930. Pp. 8—An attempt is made to 
find out to what extent certain attitudes of mind and 
habits develop in the poor white in South Africa 
owing to the faet that various types of non-Euro- 
peans live in the same country and partially com- 
pete with him. The following aspects of the case 
are discussed: the disappearance, partly or wholly, 
in the ease of the poor white, of the relation of Euro- 
peans as superior to non-Europeans as inferior; the 
popular conception of certain types of labor as 
“kaffir work,” the strong prejudice of the poor white 
against it, his feeling of degradation if circumstances 
force him to do work regarded by him as such, the 
effect of this prejudice and the cireumstances under 
which the aversion weakens; the tendency of the 
poor white to regard an inferior standard of achieve- 
ment as sufficient owing to the example of still more 
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unsatisfactory achievement by natives and the con- 
sequent attitude of the well-to-do towards poor 
whites as employees; the competition between poor 
white and non-European, chiefly in connection with 
semi- or non-skilled occupations; the preference 
given to white labor by public employers and the 
possible psychological consequences to the poor white 
of the protection of the European from labor com- 
petition with the non-European; the possible psy- 
chological effects of unrestricted competition; the 
possible effects on the existing color prejudice in 
connection with social and sexual intercourse if the 
poor whites retain this lowered social status for sev- 
eral generations.—H. F. Verwoerd (Stellenbosch). 


[See also abstracts 3844, 3871, 3876, 3888, 3893, 
3912, 3918, 3953, 4039, 4072, 4073.] 
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3987. Bakker, J. De kantoorbediende in het 
bedrijfsleven. III. De koopman en de administra- 
teur. (The office employee in business life. IIL. 
The business man and the administrative employee.) 
Jeugd en Beroep, i928, 1, 184-188.—Besides the dif- 
ference between the business man and the adminis- 
trative office employee, there is also a resemblance 
between the two, inasmuch as both functions require 
the talent of organization. When dividing individ- 
uals into introvert and extrovert types, we find that 
for both the business man and the administrative 
office-employee the extrovert type is most likely to 
be successful, because the talent of organization is a 
purely social characteristic. In differentiating be- 
tween the business man and the administrative em- 
ployee we can also utilize psychology: the commer- 
cial type must be of a more intuitive character than 
the administrative type in business. The business 
man is mostly of the extrovert intuitive type, the ad- 
ministrative employee of the extrovert logical type.— 
R. van der Heide (Amsterdam). 


3988.. Bridgman, D. 8. Success in college and 
business. Person. J., 1930, 9, 1-19.—This paper 
presents the results of studies of the success of col- 
lege graduates in the Bell Telephone System in re- 
lation to a number of factors in their college life. 
Present salary, related to the number of years since 
graduation and weighted to eliminate geographical 
variations, is used as the criterion of success. Within 
» unificd organization such as the Bell Telephone 
System. it may be considered as an excellent index. 
Thece is some evidence that selective losses from the 
groups studied have not greatly influenced the re- 
sults obtained. The results of the present study indi- 
eate that high scholarship, substantial campus 
achievement, early graduation and immediate em- 
ployment in the Bell System are significantly favor- 
able factors for success in its work. Earning of col- 
lege expenses seems to be a neutral factor. In gen- 
eral these factors are inde t of one another, 
although high scholarship and early graduation often 
oceur toge as well as late graduation and large 
earnings in college. Scholarship seems to be the most 
significant simple index of suecess. The combination 




















of favorable factors such as high scholarship and 
substantial campus achievement increases the likeli- 
hood of success but by no means assures it in all 
eases. It is clear that each man’s interest in his 
work, the satisfaction of his basie motives through it 
and his ability to adjust himself to his environment 
are also most important elements in his success. 
Proper self-analysis and guidance in the choice of a 
vocation are essential to it—(Courtesy Person. J.) 


3989. Cowan, E. A., & Thornborough, L. The 
psychologist keeps house. Minneapolis: Midwest 
Co., 1930. Pp. ix-+ 213. $2.00.—This book deals 
with some “ intangibles of housekeeping,” principles 
of psychology which can profitably be applied to 
family life—suggestion, emotional habits, the de- 
velopment and renewal of confidence, ete., as well as 
the part played by different members of the family 
in the relationships of the home. The application of 
the principles is indicated simply and ese en 
with the intention of showing in a non-technical way 
that the modern home has not lost all of its fune- 
tions, in spite of its decadence as an economic unit.— 
R. @. Sherwood (Redmond, Washington). 


3990. De Kanter, J. De leerlingopleiding in de 
Rotterdamsche metaalindustrie. (The training of 
apprentices in the Rotterdam metal industry.) Jeugd 
en Beroep, 1929, 2, 11-12.—This is a continuation of 
a diseussion of the apprenticeship contract and deals 
more especially with the choice of the instructor, the 
diploma awarded after completion of apprenticeship 
and the obligations of the apprentice with regard to 
the duration of his term of service —H. F. Verwoerd 
(Stellenbosch ). 


3991. De Zeeuw, P. Uit de practijk. Een “na- 
zorg” geval. (Case-studies from practice. A case 
of “ post-care.” Jeugd en Beroep, 1928, 1, 193-194. 
—This article deals with the case of a 16-year-old 
boy who did not seem to become adjusted to his work. 
It appeared that the boy was an only child and had 
not been sufficiently trained to do things by himself. 
Cooperation with the parents and repeated placement 
were attempted as a remedy. Finally the boy was 
placed in a position as store-employee, where he 
combined variety of work and the opportunity of 
meeting people.—R. van der Heide (Amsterdam). 


3992. Fairchild, M. Skill and specialization. A 
study in the metal trades. Person. J., 1930, 9, 28- 
71.—This paper reports the methods and findings of 
a study made in 4 metal-manufacturing plants for 
the purpose of discovering the relation between skill 
and specialization in workmen. A conception of 
the meaning of skill is arrived at first of all. The 
study ineluded an analysis, by the Gilbreth motion- 
study technique, of the jobs of 75 workmen into 
terms of therbligs, and an evaluation of the skill 
shown in these jobs through their further analysis 
into skill-factors by a method original with this 
study. By the use of the skill-factors, the Gilbreth 
simo-chart is expanded into a_ simo-skill-chart 
through which the therblig-skill-averages of the 
workmen are computed. From the therblig-skill- 
averages, indexes of the skill of each workman (1) in 
relation to the skill of other workmen on the same 
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machine, (2) to that of all workmen studied in his 
plant, and (3) to that of all workmen studied in the 
4 plants, are arrived at by formulae based on simple 
principles. Part II of the paper takes up the case 
studies made of each workman in which ratings were 
given on psychological attitudes as well as on the 
more definitely measurable factors of production 
standing, trade training and previous education, 
wages, hours, conditions of work, ete. The study 
dovetails the statistical and case-study methods. The 
findings of the paper are arrived at largely through 
comparisons and correlations of the skill indexes 
with the ratings arrived at through case study. The 
findings indicate that where skill exists and is given 
play to a considerable degree, it tends to become the 
first and greatest satisfaction to the workman; and 
that specialization of work may certainly be associ- 
ated with lesser skill in workmen. A determinable 
reduction of skill required occurs in accordance with 
the degree of specialization of work. If this is true, 
the skill, actual and potential, of workmen is one of 
industry’s vast and unexploited resources. The find- 
ings indicate, too, to the author of the paper, that 
the skill-index for skill evaluation, based upon the 
simo-skill-chart and derived from the therblig-skill- 
average of the workman, is both practicable and 
trustworthy, even though erude. The study indicates 
a further need for study of skill, and particularly 
for a technique whereby the degree of skill used by 
a workman in a certain process may be measured.— 
(Courtesy Person J.) 


3993. Fontegne, J. Orientation professionnelle 
et monotonie du travail. (Professional orientation 
and monotony in work.) Psychol et vie, 1930, 4, 
34-36.—Monotony is mainly an ennui reaction which 
appears as the result of uniform work of long dura- 
tion. Does this monotony exist during the course of 
manual work? Indeed, many workers prefer to 
perform activities which are considered monotonous 
beeause they are freed from all effort of attention. 
Therefore their minds are at liberty, and they can 
day-dream to their heart’s content. Professional 
orientation ought to take up this question, and in 
order to avoid wearisome monotony it should endeavor 
to determine the characteristics of various activities 
and the aptitudes and reactions of individuals in re- 
spect to these characteristics——Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 


3994. Hall, O. M. An aid to the selection of 
pressman apprentices. Person. J., 1930, 9, 77-85.— 
Ratings of skill of 89 job and cylinder pressman 
apprentices are compared with the scores of these 
men on the Minnesota Paper Form Board test, Series 
A and B. The reliability of each series is .90 + .01. 
A definite positive relationship between test scores 
and judged trade ability is shown. The coefficient 
of correlation is 58+ .047. 70% of the inferior 
workers stand below a critical score set at 45, while 
only 6% of the workers of average skill, and 5% of 
those of superior skill fall below that score. It is 
concluded, therefore, that this test may be used as 
one tool to aid in the selection of pressman appren- 
tices.— (Courtesy Person. J.) 
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3995. Hill, H. ©. Readings in vocational life. 
Boston: Ginn, 1930. Pp. x-+ 640. $1.80.—184 se- 
lections from almost as many authors ranging from 
Aesop to Lindbergh. The introductory portion deals 
with the dignity of work and the divinity of toil. 
Then follow elementary principles of economies and 
modern industrial organization. These inelude : 
saving—forests, effort, tume; principles of buying and 
selling; communications—language, mail, radio; 
transportation. The last half deals with specific 
occupations, deseribing them and giving some of the 
necessary qualifications and training. Some of the 
following are ineluded: farming, forestry, mining, 


architecture, engineering, various trades, clothing 
manufacture, railroad, aviation, storekeeping, bank- 
ing, polities, military, civil service, teaching, medi- 


cine, law, newspaper work, home making, amuse- 
ment. The final chapter is concerned with how to 
sueceed in one’s work. Parts are inspirational, in- 
cluding some poetry. There are numerous queries by 
the author, such as “ Can you tell—” or “ What do 
you think—” or “Give an example.” There are 
also questions on the content of preceeding selections. 
—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3906. Holtzmann, F. Die Forderungen der 
psychischen Hygiene und der Arbeitsékonomie an 
akustische und optische Reize. (The requirements 
of mental hygiene and of industrial economy 4s to 
auditory and visual stimuli.) Zsch. f. psych. Hy- 
giene, 1929, 2, 65-71.—A popular presentation of 
the views currently accepted in psychology concern- 
ing the harmful effects of over-stimulation in industry 
and in routine daily life—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit ). 


3997. La Dame, M. The Filene store. New York: 
Russe!l Sage Foundation, 1930. Pp. 541. $2.50.— 
An analysis of management-employe relations in a 
retail store. The need for employes’ participation in 
management was recognized with the establishment 
of the Filene Cooperative Association, of which each 
of the 3000 employes is a member. The Association 
was given authority over all rules pertaining to con- 
ditions of employment or other matters except busi- 
ness policy. Employes’ representation in manage- 
ment is but a part of the Filene personnel program, 
the whole of which is the subject of the present 
study. There follows from this introduction a de- 
tailed analysis of business aims of the firm, the or- 
ganization and funetions of the Filene Cooperative 
Association (employment conditions, wage-rates, 
profit-sharing, discipline, welfare work, s*les promo- 
tion), the Arbitration Board, and the personnel di- 
vision of the store management. The aims of the 
business (permanency, profit, and service to custom- 
ers) have been carried out under this personnel pro- 
gram with unusual success. The business has con- 
stantly increased in strength, profit has been con- 
sistently maintained, service to customers on the part 
of employes has attained a high level. Little success 
has been achieved in eutting the costs to the con- 
sumer of retail distribution except in the automatic 
bargain basement, which is highly efficient in this re- 
spect.—G. L. Barclay (Syracuse ). 

3098. Lipmann, 0. The German industrial in- 
quiry. Some findings with reference to the psychol- 
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ogy of labor. Person. J., 1930, 9, 86-91.--The na- 
ture of the problems studied by the Industrial In- 
quiry Board is indicated, and findings with reference 
to two of the major problems are discussed by way 
of illustration. The reaction of the worker toward 
the introduction of machinery is found to be hostile, 
beeause work in the mechanized plants involves con- 
siderably more bodily strain and inereased mental 
strain. Unwillingness to break fixed habits is a fac- 
tor. The machine deprives workers of jobs. They 
do not fully profit from the inereased production 
brought about by machines. The use of machinery in 
plant operation brings certain definite benefits to the 
workers, but these are not acknowledged as such by 
reason of his violent objections, at least at the be- 
ginning. The other major problem concerns changes 
in sickness and accident figures. Various obvious 
and subtle factors affecting the number of sickness 
and aceident reports are presented and analyzed.— 


(Courtesy Person. J.) 


3999. Lubsen, J. De plaats der psychotechniek 
in de voorlichting bij beroepskeuze. (The place of 
psychotechnies in vocational guidance.) Jeugd en 
Beroep, 1928, 1, 171-174.—Voeational guidance is 
mainly of a social-educational nature. Knowledge of 
voeational life is therefore the first thing required. 
The next thing is the help of science to judge the 
physical and psychological situation of the child. 
Psychotechnies has arrived at a stage where knowl- 
edge of the practical value of a test is required. 
The more complicated tests give better correlations 
than the simpler ones. Psychotechnics originally 
neglected the qualities of character, but this neglect 
is now being remedied. The psychotechnical examiner 
is not fitted to give vocational guidance alone; we 
need also persons familiar with practical life. The 
psychotechnical examiner and the practical vocational 
advisor must work together, combining their knowl- 
edge and the results of the examinations given by 
both of them to the applicant.—R. van der Heide 
(Amsterdam). 


4000. O’Rourke, L. J. A new emphasis in federal 
personnel research. Washington, D. C.: Gov't 
Printing Office, 1930. Pp. 30.—A detailed study of 
duties is being made, to determine uniform qualifica- 
tions for persons doing similar work in different 
branches of the service. Controlled experiments are 
also being conducted to form a basis for training 
investigators. With ¢rime detection methods, for 
example, a coordinated program is being carried out 
with a view to a more thorough training program 
for employees dealing with these problems. Study is 
being made of the opportunities to be found in civil 
service by following up employees with reference to 
salary increase, changes of duties, knowledge required, 
ete. This will make it possible to determine the value 
of experience in the government service aned provide 
training courses and personnel ique. Effort is 
made to coordinate the work of various personnel 
officers. A study of publie opinion is being conducted 
to determine why, for instance, the high graduates cf 
engineering schools do not care to enter the govern- 
ment service. One of the largest projects is the im- 
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provement of selection methods along the conven- 
tional lines of multiple-choice questions. Examples 
are given of items from examinations for mechanical 
and electrical engineering; likewise, for the selection 
of mail clerks and carriers. Tests for police and de- 
tectives involve short exposure of a picture involving 
a crime scene with appropriate questions and inter- 
pretation. A technique *“»>r oral examinations has 
been perfected whereby tne applicant, for example, 
must play the réle of an officer and interview the 
examiner with a view to eliciting certain information. 
The examiner releases items in a standard fashion 
and scores the applicant on the methods he uses. It 
is proposed to release many of these results to other 
agencies, especially to industries with a view to de- 
termining industrial standards of selection. And it 
is also proposed to release tests to schools with a view 
to developing cooperative relations with them. A 
guide card is being prepared to which are listed civil 
service positions which employ large numbers. This 
eard will contain facts which would interest prospec- 
tive applicants, outlining many of the requirements, 
limitations and opportunitie.—H. EH. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 


4001. Pennock, G. A.. & Putnam, M. L. Growth 
of an employee relations research study. Person. J., 
1930, 9, 82-85.—An account of a study which com- 
menced with research on the relation of illumination 
to output, and grew into an employee relations re- 
search study, with increasing emphasis upon mental 
attitudes—J. C. Spence (Clark). 


4002. Sikkema, W. A., & Lamberts, P. Het be- 
roep van den musicus. (The profession of the 
musician.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1929, 2, 16-20.—The 
advisability is questioned of the vocational advice 
given in a previous number by Hoéweler; namely, 
that there are opportunities for high advancement in 
the profession of musician for the specially talented 
and that even the mediocre artists can find artistic 
and financial satisfaction, so that the profession can 
be safely chosen. It is contended that the opportuni- 
ties are extremely limited. Several other remarks are 
made, such as that “musician” is really a group 
name for a number of professions, e.g., the soloist, 
the player in an orchestra, the accompanist in a mo- 
tion picture house, the musie teacher; and in each 
ease the job analysis will be different and a different 
type of person is suited to it. Also, different types 
of instruments make different demands upon one’s 
eapabilities.—H. F. Verwoerd (Stellenbosch ). 


4003. Voogd, P. Een interessant onderzoek. III. 
Verkoopsters, handels- en kantoorbedienden. (An 
interesting investigation. III. Saleswomen, busi- 
ness- and offiee-employees.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1928, 
1, 174-176.—The author wishes to show the difference 
in joy of labor between skilled and unskilled young 
workers. The cultivation of certain vocations with 
set traditions causes a happier relation to one’s work 
than the labor of an i m. In the case 
of saleswomen we find this pride in the vocation. 
The business-employees are a group by themselves. 
The joy in the work of correspondence, bookkeeping, 
ete., is not very evident, but we do find joy in doing 
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business. At first, like the unskilled, these employ- 
ees have only the purpose of earning money; but as 
soon as the business spirit seizes them, they develop 
activity. Female business employees also have these 
higher types of desire; they wish a position of confi- 
dence, based on their efficiency. ere we find real 
joy in the work.—R. van der Heide (Amsterdam). 


[See also abstracts 3925, 4025, 4050.] 
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4004. Adler, A. The education of children. 
(Trans. by E. and F. Jensen.) New York: Green- 
berg, 1930. Pp. 309. $3.50.—A popular treatment 
of the problem of the education of children from the 
standpoint of individual psychology. The author 
diseusses superiority striving, inferiority complex, 
position in family, school relations, adoleseence and 
sex education, and similar subjects. The appendices 
contain a “ Questionnaire for the Understanding and 
Treatment of Problem-Children” drawn up by the 
International Society of Individual Psychologists, and 
five case histories, with running commentary, bring- 
ing out principles discussed in the body of the book. 
—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


4005. Adler, A., & others. Guiding the child. 
New York: Greenberg, 1930. Pp. viii-+ 268. $3.00. 
—Designed as an account of the problems, accom- 
plishments and failures of the twenty-eight child 
guidance clinics organized by physicians and edu- 
eators under the leadership of Adler in Vienna, Ber- 
lin and Munich. The first section, by Regine Seidler 
and Ladislaus Zilah, is descriptive of the Vienna 
elinies. These, intended for the training of teachers 
as well as for the benefit of the children, have become 
accessible to children, parents, and teachers without 
charge in the evenings of certain days of the week. 
Each is in charge of a physician trained in individual 
psychology and of a medico-pedagogical advisor. 
The suecess of the clinies is ascribed very largely to 
attempts to make the children feel that they are in 
the presence of one who means well by them. Each 
chapter is of popular and professional interest be- 
cause of the picture it gives of the clinic in operation. 
Successive sections, independently written, but all 
edited by Adler, are as follows: The physician and 
educational guidance, by Olga Knopf and Erwin 
Wexberg; When to refer children to guidance clin- 
ies, by Martha Holub and Arthur Zanker; The fam- 
ily and educational guidance, by Alice Friedmann, 
The school and educational guidance, by Oskar Spiel 
and Ferdinand Birnbaum; The influence of individ- 
ual psychology upon parents’ associations, by Theo- 
dor Zerner; Prophylactic educational guidance in 
parents’ associations, by Olga Knopf; Technique of 
educational guidance, by Alexandra Adler; Errors 
in the technique of guidance work, by Alexander 
Miiller; A case from guidance practice, by Alfred 
Adler; On education methods which are based upon 
individual psychology (a dialogue between an edu- 
eational guidanee worker for individual psychology 
and a physician), by Martha Holub and Alexander 
Neuer; Small children in guidance clinics, by Ida 
Loewy; Sexual eases in child guidance clinics, by 
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Sophie Lazarfeld; Rivalry among children of the 
same family (two cases from the guidance clinic of 
a teachers’ association adviser—Adler), by Regine 
Seidler; A case of deaf-mutism, by Elly Rothwein 
and Arthur Holub; The only child, by Alexandra 
Adler; The hated child, by Martha Holub and Arthur 
Zanker; Escape to disease, by Friederike Friedmann; 
Two cases, by Lydia Sicher and */artha Holub; A 
ease of speech disturbance, by Alexander Miiller and 
Theodor Vértes; The educational work of the private 
teacher, by Paul Brodsky.—M. B. Jensen (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 


4006. Benedict, A. E. Children at the crossroads. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1930. Pp. 238. 
$1.50.—Nine narratives of children whose difficulties 
in school or home brought them to the attention of 
visiting teachers in rural communities. There are 
chapters of interpretive discussion dealing with vari- 
ous conditions which appear as contributory factors 
in the problems of these children. The material is 
based on the records of visiting teachers in three 
counties. These counties were three of thirty com- 
munities selected by the National Committee of Visit- 
ing Teachers, sponsored by the Commonwealth Fund, 
for three-year demonstrations of visiting teacher 
work.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


4007. Bergemann-Konitzer, M. Das plastische 
Gestalten des Kleinkindes. (Plastic creation by the 
small child.) Weimar: Béhlaus, 1930. Pp. viii + 
142. M. 8.00.—Of the forms of expression of the 
small child almost the only one that has been investi- 
gated so far is his drawing. This book attempts for 
the first time to report the independent activity of 
the pre-school child with concrete materials that 
arouse his preference, such as sand and modeling 
clay. These are the two plastic materials which in 
their infinite possibility of change are adequate for 
the infantile drive for motion and activity. The 
author, who as sculptor is well acquainted with the 
material, reports her observations with 26 pre-school 
children of a Montessori home when first given op- 
portunity and full freedom to knead. The book re- 
ports faets without interpretations. Renouncing 
any influence is the main advantage of this piece of 
work. One will find in it the logie of clay materials, 
the manner in which the child works with them, his 
attitude towards the finished product, his dependence 
upon comrades working at the same table. Espe- 
cially instructive is the study of the development of 
single children and of individual differences; also 
the sex differences in interests as revealed by the 
kneading boys and girls. The essential significance 
of the separate stages of the control over the material 
is pointed out. There is also a clear characterization 
in the pictures of the contrasting starting points and 
tendencies of manipulation in plastic creation as 
shown in the articulation and the formation of a 
mass or of a body. The psychological observations 
and the pedagogical conclusions are strictly sepa- 
rate. Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1928, 31, numbers 
2-4 (58 pages), gave a brief report on the psycho- 
logical material of this investigation—M. Berge- 
mann-Kénitzer (Jena). 
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4008. Béhme, K. Die Entwicklung des Kindes 
durch das Spiel. (The child’s development through 
play.) Dresden: Huhle, 1930. Pp. 40. M. 1.20.— 
This essay is a contribution to the problem of the 
training of the young child. It brings out the essen- 
tial points of view of the theory of “spontaneous 
play ” on the one hand and of the systems of Froebel 
and Montessori on the other, shows the merits and 
defects of both systems, unifies their good points 
into a Froebel-Montessori synthesis, and gives, in a 
practical section, advice regarding the carrying out 
of this synthesis. The basic idea is that the teacher 
must so influence the free and spontaneous activity 
of the child that the development of the body, of the 
sensory apparatus and of the mind proceeds to best 
advantage both for the unfolding of the individual’s 
powers and for his practical work. The teacher is 
not bound to a rigid system, but is guided by the na- 
ture of the child and by the demands of practical 
life—K. Béhme (Dresden). 


4009. Boynton, M. A., & Goodenough, F. L. The 
posture of nursery school children during sleep. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 270-278.—56. nursery 
school children were observed during the nap-hour; 
the posture of each part of the body at the moment 
of going to sleep was recorded by writing the time of 
going to sleep opposite the appropriate descriptive 
phrase on the record blank, and subsequent changes 
were recorded by successive checks. The results 
show that there is an average of one change in pos- 
ture in 25 minutes during an average nap-period of 
79 minutes. The preferred position was the right 
side (31.1% of time), the left side being slightly less 
(29.1%), with the abdomen (26.9%), and the back 
(12.9%) the least preferred. The rank order of the 
four postures is the same when initial posture rather 
than total sleeping time is considered. There is a 
slight indieation that individuals in whom hand-pref- 
erence is more strongly developed are slightly more 
likely than others to sleep on the side opposite the 
preferred hand. (There was a correlation of -+ .53 
between dextrality and percentage of total sleep on 
the left side, and + .338 between dextrality and per- 
centage of times that the initial sleeping posture was 
on the left side.) Children whose postural habits 
during sleep are most uniform tend to fall asleep 
somewhat more quickly than those whose habits are 
more variable. Changes in the posture of the entire 
body are more frequent than any single kind of par- 
tial changes in posture. Movements are least fre- 
quent during the early stages of sleep—D. E. Jo- 
hannsen (Wellesley ). 

4010. Brown, 8., II. Child guidance problems in 
rural and village communities. Psychiat. Quar., 
1930, 4, 179-185.—Publicity about child guidance is 
such that steps are necessary by schools and local 
authorities to meet the demands of the public for 
this work. The clinic cannot sueceed without the 
active support of the community; it cannot fune- 
tion by itself as a diagnostic and treatment center, 
but must have such facilities as special classes, 
visiting teachers, welfare workers, placing-out agen- 
cies, supervised playgrounds and summer camps. 
Brown predicts an increasing number of child guid- 
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ance clinics and much better educational opportuni- 
ties for the problem child in the school and wider so- 
cial supervision and guidance for all children in all 
communities.—E. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment 
Bureau). 


4011. Croner, E. Die Psyche der weiblichen 
Jugend. (The psyche of the female adolescent.) 
(Pid. Mag., Heft 996.) Langensalza: Beyer & 
Séhne, 1930. Pp. 92. RM. 2.25.—This contribution 
from the school of Spranger may be considered a 
supplement to his Psychology of Youth. The author 
depicts the principal types of the growing girl of the 
higher school, in whom the crisis of puberty takes 
place much more violently than in the girls of the 
simpler classes. But these also—the technical school 
girls and the servant girls—are discussed in this new 
work, and their mental structure is delimited and 
differentiated. This newest edition goes even farther 
and considers the psychopathic girl, who, more than 
the normal, presents the teacher so frequently with a 
problem of great difficulty. The borderline between 
normal and psychopathic is constantly fluctuating, 
and even in a given individual is subject to change. 
At the end the author gives a composite characteriza- 
tion of the young girl of the present day, which 
presents the strength in liberal methods of education, 
and also the dangers.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


4012. Dohme, A. Beitrag zur Psychologie und 
Psychopathologie typischer Schulkonflikte auf den 
verschiedenen Altersstufen. (The psychopathology 
of typical school conflicts at different ages.) Zsch. 
f. Kinderforsch., 1930, 36, 397-479.—The content of 
this monograph is distributed as follows: I. Factors 
in conflict. IL. Scholastic growth of the normal child. 
III. Development of the exceptional child. IV. Pe- 
culiarities of conflict. V. Comparison of normal and 
abnormal conflicts. Conflict is understood to involve a 
meeting of two differently-directed urges of strong 
feeling-tone, both of which are struggling for the de- 
cision. Positive conflicts are necessary conditions of 
development for the normal child. A child will find 
it necessary to solve more conflicts the greater his 
psychic distinctness. The negative significance of 
conflict shows itself especially in the reactions of 
pathological children and adults—0O. Seeling (Ber- 
lin). 

4013. Dudycha, G. J. The moral and popular be- 
liefs of college freshmen. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 32, 
69-72.—All freshmen entering Ripon College in 1929 
were requested to rate in terms of a five-point seale 
the degree of their belief in a series of 25 moral 
propositions and 25 popular superstitions or falla- 
cious beliefs. With respect to the moral proposi- 
tions the women expressed the same degree of faith 
as did the men, whereas with respect to the super- 
stitions the women were inclined to be somewhat 
more gullible. Superstitions concerning luck tended 
to be rejected by the groups, but those concerning 
mental telepathy and phrenology had many adher- 
ents. Among the moral propositions, convictions 
were firmest in regard to the necessity of leading a 
clean personal life and of respecting publie property, 
and least firm in regard to the desirability of report- 
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ing dishonest conduct in others or the undesirability 
of smoking.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


4014. Goodenough, F. L. Measurement and pre- 
diction of mental growth. Third Conference on Re- 
search. in Child Development, 1929, 118-136.—Re- 
view of literature —(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

4015. Green, G. H., & Herbert, 8. Racial preju- 
dices in children of school age. Kwartalnik psychol., 
1930, 1, 145-156.—The results are here given of a 
questionary study of racial prejudices among school 
children of both sexes in Wales. Certain trends were 
found as to sources of fixed prejudices.—T. M. Abel 
(Sarah Lawrence). 


4016. Hirsch, N. D. An experimental study upon 
three hundred school children over a six year period. 
Genet. Psychol. Monog., 1930, 7, No. 6, 493-549.— 
This study is concerned with the constancy of the 
IQ and the relation of intelligence to emotional sta- 
bility, economic status, race, nationality, and size of 
family. The author found the average yearly change 
in IQ for 300 children tested six times over a period 
of six years to be 5.26 points.—D. Katz (Princeton). 


4017. Koch, M. Von Werterleben des Sieben- 
jahrigen. (Experience of values in seven-year-olds. ) 
Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 35, 76-138.—In order 
to investigate the appreciation of values by the 7- 
year-olds in their life experiences, twelve boys and 
twelve girls in a Roman Catholic elementary school (in 
a village inhabited mainly by industrial workers) were 
given a series of questions concerning their likes and 
dislikes in their home, school, church and out-of-doors 
environment. They were also asked to state reasons 
for their likes and dislikes. They discussed stories 
which were read to them, and wrote themes involving 
moral values such as truthfulness, envy, ete. Al- 
though the study shows certain differences between 
boys and girls and points to certain “ types,” it would 
be premature to consider the results as definitely es- 
tablished.—D. L. Zyve (New York City). 

4018. Kornfeld, W., & Schiiller, H. Uber Durch- 
schnittswerte und Bewertungsgrundlagen einiger 
Weichteilmasse bei Kindern verschiedener Alters- 
stufen. (Averages and bases of estimates of soft 
tissue in children of various ages.) Zsch. f. Kin 
derhk., 1930, 49, 277-298.—Excluding age, individual 
body weight is dependent on the following three fac- 
tors: skeleton, musculature, and fatty tissue. A di- 
reet measure of the last two is impossible. Hence 
complex boc. masses must be studied. In order to 
estimate the subcutaneous fat, the authors used a 
metal syringe and measured the skin thickness in 
three bodily regions: breast beneath the lateral half 
of the collar-bone; abdomen near the umbilicus, and 
back between the shoulder blades. The musculature 
was appraised by 1, upper arm hanging limply while 
ehild stands; 2, the limp resting lower leg while 
child is reeumbent. The Pearson coefficient of varia- 
tion was employed in the analysis of results. Com- 
prehensive tables, separate as to age and sex from 
birth to 14 years, are given under seven categories of 
evaluation.—0O. Seeling (Berlin). 
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4019. Loosli-Usteri, M. Von der Geistes- und 
Seelenverfassung der Anstaltskinder. (The mental 
and spiritual disposition of institution children.) 
Psychol. Rundschau, 1930, 2, 45-49.—The author had 
the opportunity to test the inmates of a training 
school for poor children in western Switzerland. She 
describes the type of conditions that bring children 
into an institution of this kind, and the experiences 
provided for them, whieh are good, making outside 
contacts in school and play possible. Intelligence 
testing revealed that older children are distributed as 
normal, younger ones as low. She tested further 
with the Rorschach form and found a leaning to ab- 
normality. Comparison with children brought up 
in their own homes revealed these differences: lower 
average mentality, an inelination to resistances, 
tendency to introspection and to emotional repres- 


sion, retarded school accomplishment. 12 neurotics 
showed high intelligence, stronger tendency to re- 
sistance, more introspection, more repression, poor 


social adjustment. The author tries to find out 
whether institutional life is responsible for the tend- 
encies revealed, and suggests the need of more ex- 
tensive testing of a similar kind with comparison of 
normally conditioned children——A. B. Herrig (Michi- 
gan Central State Teachers College). 


4020. Melcher, G. Under-privileged children— 
mentally, socially and morally handicapped. Kan- 
sas City School Service Bull., 1930, No. 4—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


4021. Polak, A. Naar aanleiding van ‘n lesing. 
(In consequence of a lecture.) Jeugd en Beroep, 
1929, 2, 28-31.—A few cases are mentioned of par- 
ents seeking voc ional guidance for their children 
after a lecture «_ the subject, as well as the advice 
given and the reason why the advice suits the case.— 
H. F. Verwoerd (Stellenbosch ). 


4022. Teagarden, F. M. Home problems of par- 
ents; a series of eight radio talks. Univ. Pittsburgh 
Radio Publ., 1930. No. 60. Pp. 90. $.60.—Non- 
technical discussions of problems relating to the psy- 
chology of the child. The headings are as follows: 
The Child and His Parents, Obedience, Toys, Temper 
Tantrums, The Psychology of the Sick Child, The 
Child and His Money, The Psychology of Children’s 
Clothes, Chums, Suggested Readings.—J. C. Spence 
(Clark). 


4023. Usnadze, D. Gruppenbildungsversuche bei 
vorschulpflichtigen Kindern. (Studies in grouping 
by pre-school children.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 
1929, 73, 217-248.—This investigation is concerned 
with the problem how pre-school children combine 
into groups the manifold objects and phenomena 
surrounding them. 76 children, 3-8 years old, took 
part in the experiment, the material of which con- 
sisted of figures eut out of card board and differing 
in color, form and size. A primitive mode of form- 
ing groups was found to be according to the spatial 
relations of the subject to the material, while the 
next higher mode consisted of taking into considera- 
tion the characteristies of the material. Thus the 
groups were formed on the basis of identity of char- 
acteristics, such as color, form and size. Of com- 
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mon occurrence was the fact that groups once formed 
seemed to be very difficult to break up. Only the 3- 
year-old children were unable to form groups with- 
out any guidance by the experimenter. It was also 
easier for them to group according to color and form 
than according to size. With older children it was 
found that they grouped much more readily accord- 
ing to color than according to form. The most diffi- 
cult characteristics for grouping were found to be 
numbers of dots and colors. The independent use of 
numbers for grouping without guidance by the ex- 
perimenter was first noticed with 6-year-old children, 
while 4-year-old ones were at least able to follow 
the example of the experimenter.—K. F. Muenzinger 
(Colorado). 


4024. [Various.] Heilpadagogik. (Corrective 
education.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 7, 
471-475.—This section contains three articles. Mar- 
garethe Schmidt relates the dream of a child as it 
was reported in a school essay. The dream clearly 
expresses a wish for escape from an unsatisfactory 
home situation. Sibyl Mandell reports a case of 
over-generosity in a boy who developed the tendency 
as a compensation for his loss of prestige after a 
baby sister robbed him of the undivided attention of 
the parents. Elizabeth Geroe-Cserna reports the case 
of a nervous boy who was robbed of self-confidence 
and initiative by the harsh treatment of a self-made 
father and the unfavorable comparison with two 
older brothers who also ‘treated him with open con- 
tempt. Rehabilitation was established by motivating 
the boy to a new attitude toward his routine life and 
school tasks.—0O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


4025. Wagner, E. Berufsumwelt und geistige 
Leistung bei Jugendlichen. (Professional environ- 
ment and mental performance of young people.) 
Halle: Marhold, 1930. Pp. 68. M. 3.00.—This 
study investigates the influence of external factors 
upon the performance of 650 workers in industry, 
trade and commerce during their adolescence (14-18 
years). These factors form the milieu in which the 
adolescents grow up: the preparatory schoo}, the vo- 
eational school, the size of the industrial establish- 
ment, and especially the kind of profession. The de- 
termination of performance is made through intelli- 
gence tests and samples of work. The investigation 
of the age levels shows a fading of school knowledge 
and in return a strong development of the profes- 
sionally significant abilities, that is, a one-sided de- 
velopment through professional activity. The aver- 
age and the development of performance rise with 
orderly home surroundings and fall in smail and iso- 
lated places; of importance are also the special local 
conditions in regard to occupation, living conditions, 
nutrition, and ways vf living. But the strongest 
effect is caused by the occupation. Besides the care 
of the employing firms for the professional training 
of the adolescents other factors for increasing per- 
formance in the various occupations are the pleasure 
in manual work, increasing ability, independent 
work, mental stimulation, and intercourse with cus- 
tomers. This explains the higher performance of the 
elerks and the mental working ions; the wood 
working, building, arts and and clothing pro- 
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fessions show no rise in performance during adoles- 
cence; “in the food professions the development of 
one-sidedness through the oceupation can be ob- 
served through a lowering of performance; with 
substitute workers one-sidedness has become impov- 
erishment, as shown by the lowest average and the 
greatest drop in performance. On the whole this 
proves the law that the psychologically best group 
also exhibits the strongest development of perform- 
ance.—E. Wagner (Schorndorf). 


[See also abstracts 3755, 3758, 3801, 3877, 3885, 
3932, 3991, 4054.] 
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4026. Anderson, R. N. A study of the Teachers 
College students who are regularly employed. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1930, 31, 773-777.—A question- 
naire sent out from the dean’s office of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, concerning the occupational status of 
the students (winter, 1927-28) was answered by 80% 
or 3690 students. 48% are regularly employed, the 
number of hours varying from 2% to 84 per week, 
with an average (mean) at 29. Whereas 15 points is 
a normal load, students working 22 hours per week 
or less earry 13.0 points (mean); those working 
23-42 hours per week, 6.3 points; and those working 
from 43-84 hours per week, 5.8 points. Academie 
grades and matriculation examination scores show no 
variation in these three divisions based on the amount 
of outside work. Individual case studies may show 
ill effects on health—J. M. Stalnaker (Purdue). 


4027. Andrews, M. G. A time questionnaire 
study. Person. J., 1930, 9, 72-81.—Over 700 stu- 
dents at the North Carolina College for Women vol- 
untarily kept a record of the use of their time for a 
week. On a questionnaire they recorded the time 
they spent in 5 curricular activities, 12 extra-curri- 
cular, 3 health, 1 or more remunerative, and 3 mis- 
cellaneous activities. Statistics have been gathered 
from the data obtained to show the distribution of 
time spent by the students in these various activities. 
A study of the data reveals a constant decrease in the 
number of hours spent by the freshman, sophomore, 
junior and senior classes in curricular activities. The 
medians for the 4 classes are: freshmen, 42.7 hours; 
sophomores, 41; juniors, 39.8; and seniors, 36.1. A 
study of the data reveals an increase, not absolutely 
constant, however, from the freshman to the senior 
elass in the number of hours spent in extra-curricular 
activities; the medians are as follows: freshmen, 26.6 
hours; sophomores, 30.1; juniors, 29.5; and seniors, 
34.2 hours.—(Courtesy Person J.) 


4028. Baker, H. J. Telling what I do. Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: Pub. School Publ. Co., 1930.—Primary 
form for grades 4-6 and advanced form for grades 
7-9, also manual of instructions and teacher’s hand- 
book, giving directions for seoring and interpreting 
the “telling what I do” test. Data are given rela- 
tive to the reliability, validity and pu of the 


test—M. B. Jensen (Michigan Central State Teach- 
ers College). 

4029. Bartsch, K. Die geistig-ortho 
Ubungen. 


: padischen 
(Psycho-orthopedie exercises.) Zsch. f. 
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4026-4034 


Kinderforsch., 1930, 36, 365-377.—Since 1922 the 
author’s procedures have involved a systematic and 
individual treatment of feeble-minded pupils. The 
method is most successful where isolated psychic 
functions are disturbed, but of no avail where actual 
loss of brain tissue has oceurred. The author finds 
the auxiliary schools deficient in training methods, 
as they are largely a dilution of the ordinary pro- 
gram. His orthopedic exercises are independent of 
subject matter and are mainly concerned with the 
concentration of attention —O. Seeling (Berlin). 


4030. Blank, I. R. An experiment in directing 
in physics. Univ. Pittsburgh School Educ. 
J., 1930, 5, 90-96.—An experiment of the use of a 
study guide in four physics classes in the Dormont 
High School, Pennsylvania, two during the second 
semester of 1926-1927, and two during the second 
semester of 1927-1928. The results favor the study 
guide method.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


4031. Boucher, C. 8. Progressive developments 
in colleges. Person. J., 1930, 9, 20-27—An ap- 
praisal of the present situation in the colleges, with a 
recommendation that in order to individualize, hu- 
manize and vitalize their educational processes, the 
colleges must “have in mind as ends to be attained 
so far as possible (a) the substitution of fields of 
study for the present course units; (b) the provision 
of opportunity for the exceptional student to make 
more rapid progress; (¢) the abolition of the present 
system of counting credits for a degree and the sub- 
stitution therefor of comprehensive examinations and 
whatever other methods of demonstrating accom- 
plishment may be expedient, and (d) in general, more 
emphasis upon the student’s opportunity for respon- 
sibility for his own education.”—J. C. Spence 


(Clark). 


4032. Brodie, B., & Dill, O. T. A formal talk 
study in grade four. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 21, 391- 
394.—Results from 8 classes (320 pupils) in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The study was made in oral English 
and proved helpful to the teacher because it gave a 
measure of class and pupil progress, and to the indi- 
vidual pupil in revealing particular difficulties and 
providing remedial instruction. The teacher recorded 
on a prepared blank her impressions of the talk given 
by the pupil. Criticism came from the other chil- 
dren in the class.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


4033. Clapp, F. L., & Young, R. V. The Clapp- 
Young self-marking tests. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1930.—An announcement of a series of self- 
marking tests in English, reading, arithmetic, ete.— 
(Courtesy J. Educ. Res). 


4034. Cockerell, T. D. A. College grading. 
School & Soc., 1930, 31, 877-881.—Among the topics 
discussed are: the form of the grade curve, the effect 
of different placements of the modal grade, the 
grading of upper- and lower-classmen, the artificial 
alteration of grades by instructors, the differences in 
standard held by different instructors, the causes of 
student failures, and sex differences in scholarship.— 
H. L. Koch (Texas). 
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4035. Courtis, 8. A. [Ed.] Quantitative meas- 
urement in institutions of higher learning. Chi- 
cago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. ix + 253. 
$1.50.—This yearbook of the National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education is “ a handbook on quanti- 
tative measurement in institutions of higher learn- 
ing,” containing original articles, reviews, bibliog- 
raphies by sundry writers, as follows: a quantitative 
statement of the nature of student attainment in col- 
lege (H. A. Toops); a bibliography and brief indi- 
vidual description of 234 standardized achievement, 
intelligence, non-intelligence, aptitude and vocational 
guidance tests designed for use in advanced educa- 
tional institutions (C. Woody); use of objective tests 
in 308 colleges and universities with more detailed 
description of such use in three representative col- 
leges (A. S. Raubenheimer and F. C. Touton); re- 
view of the practices in divers colleges and universi- 
ties in indueting the student into institutions of 
higher learning and in predicting his academic suc- 
cess (G. D. Stoddard); application of quantitative 
measurement to curriculum construction in higher 
education (R. Haefner); review of the evidence on 
the measurement of the relative effectiveness of dif- 
ferent methods of classroom instruction in colleges 
(E. Hudelson); quantitative diagnosis of the aca- 
demic difficulties of students and the measurement of 
the effectiveness of remedial programs (L. C. Pres- 
sey); results of a questionnaire sent to 318 college 
teachers inquiring into the extent of their use of 
quantitative techniques and into their attitudes 
toward such methods (H. T. Manuel); and a selected 
bibliography of 664 titles on quantitative measure- 
ment in higher education (T. E. Newland and H. A. 
Toops).—R. C. Tryon (California). 


4036. Crawford, 0. C. Studying the major sub- 
jects. Los Angeles: Author, 1930. Pp. 384. $2.00. 
—This book is the result of three years of systematic 
research on the part of the author and three of his 
classes composed of experienced teachers and gradu- 
ate students in education. The first step in assemb- 
ling the material was to list all the study difficulties 
in the major subjects. Afte> classifying and making 
combinations, there remained about a dozen main 
difficulties for each subject. Each chapter is organ- 
ized around these main difficulties, and presents meth- 
ods for solving them. In addition to methods for 
solving each of the main study difficulties, the vol- 
ume contains numerous assignments, designed to pro- 
vide actual practice in applying the methods de- 
seribed.—J. C. Spence (Clark). 


4037. Crawford, 0. C., & Leitzell, E. M. Learn- 
ing a new language. Los Angeles: Author, 1930. 
Pp. 242. $2.00.—In this book are assembled from 
the experience of the authors, and from painstaking 
research, devices and procedures to improve the ef- 
fectiveness of language study. The methods pre- 
sented were discovered by means of lengthy personal 
interviews with a large number of teachers and stu- 
dents in all stages of foreign language study. In ad- 
dition, books and articles on how to teach the lan- 
guages have been searched for suggestions, which 
have been adapted for the use of students.—J. C. 
Spence (Clark). 
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4038. Diehl, H. 8. Health and scholastic attain- 
ment. Washington, D. C.: Gov’t Printing Office, 
1930. Pp. 11. $.05.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4039. Déring, W. 0. Psychologie der Schulklasse. 
(The psychology of the school class.) (2nd & 3rd 
ed.) Osterwieck: Zickfeldt, 1930. Pp. xii + 235. 
M. 6.50.—With the cooperation of a number of 
teachers, the author has systematically observed and 
investigated 16 school classes. To Be with, he 
gives a complete “living picture” of one of these 
classes, and follows it with brief sketches of the other 
classes, which inelude pupils of both sexes and of 
ages from 7 to 18. Next, he studies “ group-forma- 
tion ” in the individual classes, its varieties, the laws 
of its development, the motives for the building of 
groups, their meaning for the class as a whole, ete. 
Another section treats leadership, the types of lead- 
ers, the motives governing the choice of a leader, ete. 
Then the author treats such social phenomena as 
cliques, solitariness, ambition, competitiveness and 
quarrelsomeness, class officers, grades, ete. Special 
attention is paid to the study of the objective and 
subjective class spirit: class customs and morals, 
class honor, ete. Then follow studies on group ac- 
tivities of classes, on types of teachers and pupils, on 
the stability and solidarity of the class, its relation to 
the teacher and its relation to the school as a whole. 
The most important result of the investigation is the 
realization that a true community life can develop 
only if the teacher takes the réle of a leading comrade 
in the group—not that of an autocrat commanding 
it, and only if he attempts, following the method of 
vocational education, to develop the possibilities of 
each individual child so that they may be realized in 
the service of the community. In such a class society 
we find only a very labile group formation and a labile 
leadership. Every child stands in living, active con- 
nection with every other, and develops himself in the 
field of his special capacities—W. O. Déring (Lii- 
beck ). 

4040. Dunlap, J. W., & Cureton, E. E. Note re- 
garding the subject-matter progress of three activity 
schools in Hawaii—a correction. J. Educ. Psychol., 
1930, 21, 381-382.—The basie table of a paper by 
Helen G. Pratt and the writers (J. Educ. Psychol., 
Oct., 1929) is presented again with the probable 
errors computed by the correct formula. The formula 
used in the original paper contained an algebraic 
error, which was pointed out by Holzinger (J. Educ. 
Psychol., Jan., 1930). The conelusions remain un- 
changed by the re-computed probable errors.—J. A. 
McGeoch (Arkansas). 


4041. Freeble, C. R. An experiment in directing 
thinking in modern European history. Univ. Pitts- 
burgh School Educ. J., 1930, 5, 97-100.—A compara- 
tive study of the contract method and a study guide 
procedure conducted with two groups of tenth year 
students in the Ambridge, Pennsylvania, Senior High 
School, 1928-1929. The study guide technique is 
shown to be superior.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


4042. Gates, A. I. Psychology for students of 
education. (Rev. ed.) New York: Macmillan, 


1930. Pp. xv +613. $2.25.—The revised edition of 
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this book amounts to a rewriting. pam saetneeh of 
receptor, adjustor and effector mechanisms has been 
given less space than formerly. It is less detailed and 
technical. "Statistical and technical details of indi- 
vidual differences and classification of mental proc- 
esses have been omitted. The problem of personality 
has received » fuller treatment than in the first edi- 
tion. Motivation, heredity and environment have 
been treated more extensively than before. Due to 
recent experimental results, growth of structures, 
functions and forms of behavior have been expanded. 
Interests and purposes have been given more space 
than formerly. A new interpretation is given to the 
facets of transfer of training. The author has striven 
to inelude only those materials which have practical, 
professional value to students of education; to give 
as meaningful and non-technical an account as pos- 
sible; and to indicate the applications and values of 
principles by concrete illustrations and applications 
to the problems of the school. There is a bibliog- 
raphy at the end of the book and references after 
each chapter.—K. W. Oberlin (Harvard). 


4043. Guiles, W. 8. Improving ability in spell- 
ing. Elem. School J., 1930, 30, 594-603.—A report 
of an objective study of the improvement of the 
spelling ability of fifth grade vupils made in the 
Bellbrook Public Schools, Ohio, 1928-1929. The in- 
structional procedure was built around words and 
parts of words that presented special difficulties.— 
(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


4044. Guy, J. F. The Guy spelling scales. 
Bloomington, [ll.: Pub. School Publ. Co., 1930.— 
For grades 2 to 9, forms I, II, and II1I.—wM. B. Jen 
sen (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


4045. Harrenstein, R.J. Over het gebrekkige kind 
en zijn beroepsopleiding. (The physically handi- 
capped child and his vocational education.) Jeugd en 
Beroep, 1928, 1, 177-180.—At the moment of choice 
of a vocation the group of physically handicapped 
children divides itself into two groups, one of which 
contains the children who try to hide their defect 
from the outer world; the defects of the children in 
the other group are of such a serious character that 
from the beginning these children must abandon the 
idea of competing in the struggle for an independent 
existence. This type needs special vocational care. 
There are many vocations where the arms or legs 
alone are used, for example, cigar making or the jobs 
of door-keeper, watchman, ete. In any case the de- 
gree of intellectual development must be considered. 
And as a rule, when choosing manual labor, the pur- 
pose must be to seek quality in the work rather than 
mass production. A useful solution for cripples is 
their placement in Krippelheime, where they not only 
receive the complete medical care which they need, 
but are also trained for the vocation which is besi 
adapted to their handicap—R. van der Heide (Am- 
sterdam ). 


4046. Heijermans, I. Het meisje en haar be- 
roepsvorming. V. (The girl and her votational 
education.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1928, 1, 180-183.— 
The author considers the question how far the indus- 
trial schools for girls educate their students for prac- 
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4043-4051 


ant life. The school cannot perform this task as 

as the law does not protect the girl against lack 

f foresight of parents and against economic need. 
her me. the girls must even be protected against 
themselves, as when they choose to earn money rather 
than finish their paar: Bg and when the parents are 
not energetic enough to oppose this desire. The 
school should not give way to any demands of the 
public as regards shortening the courses when such 
shortening would endanger the quality of the educa- 
tion. On the other hand, the school should abolish 
all elements which are too academic. Whenever the 
school work is felt as forced upon the student, some- 
thing is wrong either with the school, the teacher or 
the child. The schools of this type should also pay 
due attention to physical education. In addition to 
the vocational training there should be sufficient in- 
tellectual training, which should consist rather of cul- 
ture than of learning.—R. van der Heide (Amster- 
dam). 


4047. Hudelson, E. Bibliography on reports of 
controlled and quantitatively-measured experiments 
with college teaching. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 21, 401- 
404.—Bibliography of 52 titles from 1916 to date.— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


4048. Jensen, M. B. The influence of class size 
upon pupil accomplishment in high-school algebra. 
II. The results of an investigation in second-se- 
mester high-school algebra. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 21, 
337-356.—Results from the Galileo High School, San 
Francisco, California, 185 children being included in 
the study. The children were divided into groups in 
accordance with their Terman IQ. But the results 
indicate with a reasonable degree of certainty that 
instruction in smal] classes, measured in terms of 
individual student progress, is superior to instruction 
in large classes in second-semester high-school alge- 
bra.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


4049. Kefauver, G. N., & Wiehoff, J. R. Analyses 
of general books on occupations. Voc. Guid. Mayg., 
1930, 8, 355-365.—A description of a method of 
analysis used in a class in guidance in secondary 
schools at the University of Minnesota during the 
summer of 1929.—M. B. Jensen (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 


4050. Kitson, H. D. Opportunities in vocational 
guidance. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1930, 31, 764-772.— 
Vocational guidance work is carried on by some pub- 
lie schools, colleges and universities, business estab- 
lishments, social service agencies, churches, privately 
endowed agencies, etc. “If one wished to do voca- 
tional guidance he should train in vocational guid- 
ance.” Supervisory positions demand a Ph.D., which 
may be obtained in this subject in only two or three 
of the larger universities. It is suggested that one 
interested in working in vocational guidance should 
first secure an appointment for such a position (hav- 
ing attracted official notice by showing interest and 
aptitude in the field through voluntary service), and 
then train for the work.—J. M. Stalnaker (Purdue). 


4051. Knight, J.. & Manuel, H. T. Age of school 
entrance and subsequent school record. School ¢ 
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4052-4059 


Soe., 1930, 32, 24-26.—The study concerns 103 echil- 
dren who had spent the whole of their scholastic lives 
in the Waco schools. 62 of these entered school at 
the age of six; 41, at the age of seven. The former 
group, in eomparison with the latter, “took about 
one quarter of a year less to complete the 11 grades 
of the schools, made marks a little higher in the 
courses completed in the high school, failed about 1 
high-school course less per, pupil, and were a little 
less than a year younger at graduation.” An investi- 
gation of parental oceupations did not reveal the 
former to be a favored group, nor did a study of 
summer-school attendance diselose evidence favoring 
the hypothesis that the six-year entrants reduced the 
period of their elementary- and secondary-school life 
in this way. Other hypotheses which might account 
for the findings of the authors are offered, but no 
supporting evidence is presented—H. L. Koch 
Texas). 

4052. Morley, C. A. The reliability of the achieve- 
ment quotient. J. Educ. Psychol., 1930, 21, 351- 
360.—From the administration of Forms A and B of 
the Stanford Achievement Reading, Arithmetic and 
Spelling Tests, and Forms A and B of the Otis S—A 
Tests of Mental Ability, to all pupils of Grade VIA 


in the Racine publie schools the following conelu- 
sions are drawn: The reliability of the AQ increases 
with an increase in the reliability of the intelligence 


test and of the edueational test and decreases with an 
increase in the intercorrelation of mental test scores 
and educational test seores. AQ’s are less reliable 
for reading than for other subjects. Grade placement 
has a definite effect. The use of the AQ involves the 
assumption that accomplishment in a _ particular 
school subject and intelligence are distinctly separate 
traits. AQ’s sufficiently reliable for individual diag- 
nosis cannot be derived from a single administration 
of present group tests, save for subjects having a low 
correlation with intelligence—J. A. MeGeoch (Ar- 
kansas ). 


1053. Miiller, A., Das Rechenbuch in der Volks- 
schule. (The arithmetic text in the Volksschule.) 
Neue pid, Stud., 1930, 2, 99-113.—This article deals 
with the place of the arithmetic text in the German 
Volksschule, a discussion pro and con. The author 
gives the history of the development of the subject, 
and reviews the types of texts that have been used 
and the changes that have come in these in harmony 
with changing pedagogical viewpoints. Early texts 
made a demand for memory only. This practice was 
challenged by the Pestalozzian objective method, and 
later by Grube, and brought about the controversy 
between memorization and quantitative thinking. 
Later a sifting of material took place on the basis 
of the needs of daily life. As such life experiences 
vary with localities, the need arises for accumulation 
of material for teaching by the teacher himself out 
of the child’s experiences. The aim cf arithmetic in- 
struction must rest in the present need, in the eco- 
nomie and political life of the people, for those chil- 
dren attending the Volksschule. The textbook as 
such has no place in the modern school, but will be 
an aid in teaching insofar as it meets the modern 
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social and ical demands.—A. B. Herrig 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


4054. Miiller, A. Die Beurteilung von Schiiler- 
leistungen als Gegenstand experimentell-didaktischer 
Ubungen. (The judgment of pupil accomplishment 
as a problem of experimental didactic practice.) 
Neue pid. Stud., 1930, 2, 166-178.—An experiment 
was carried on in the ical institute of the 
Technische Hochschule of Dresden, a problem in ob- 
servation, drawing and construction of an electric 
bell, being a study of teachers’ judgment of children’s 
work. The problem was first set to the students as 
preparatory for the work with children. The task 
was first, to draw an electric bell from memory, sec- 
ond, to draw it with the object present. After a 
period of one week these drawings were judged by 
the participants. Then followed the same problem 
set to children, a group of boys and girls of an aver- 
age age of fourteen. Large variation of accomplish- 
ment was shown in these drawings. A demand was 
then made for construction of an electric bell, the 
teachers observing the reactions of the children and 
drawing comparisons with work done by individuals 
in drawing. Sensitiveness in the study of children was 
encouraged by the fact that the teachers had previ- 
ously been subjected to the same procedure. Ob- 
servation shows a marked difference between boys 
and girls in the drawings, but greater improvement 
in girls after the blackboard demonstration. After 
eight days the boys showed better memory. Ques- 
tions arose as to how far abilities, talents, interest, 
fatigue, and emotional disposition affected the work. 
The author gives a number of the analyses made by 
teachers as they observed the children at work.—A. 
B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers Col- 
lege). 

4055. Nifenecker, E. A. [Ed.] Diagnostic and 
remedial work in arithmetic fundamentals. Inven- 
tory of errors and remedial suggestions, common 
fractions. New York: Board Edue., 1930. No. 13. 
—Concerned with the four operations with common 
fractions.—E. B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 


4056. Nifenecker, E. A. [Ed.] Diagnostic and 
remedial work in arithmetic fundamentals. Inven- 
tory of errors and remedial suggestions, decimals. 
New York: Board Edue., 1930. No. 14—Concerned 
with the four operations with decimals.—E. B. Heim 
(Provo, Utah). 

4057. Nifenecker, E. A. [Ed.] Diagnostic and 
remedial work in arithmetic fundamentals. Case 
studies. New York: Board Edue., 1930. No. 15.— 
Showing application with individual children.—Z. B. 
Heim (Provo, Utah). 

4058. Nifenecker, E. A. [Ed] A suggested 
minimal spelling list for grades 2A-8A. New 
York: Board Edue., 1929. No. 22.—Determined by 
combining the lists resulting from fourteen studies of 
spelling vocabulary and selecting the words common 
to four or more of the studies. The resulting list of 
2500 words with their grade placement is included.— 
E. B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 


4059. Otis, A. 8., & Orleans, J. 8. Manual for 
transmuting standardized test scores into terms of 
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school marks. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book, 
1930.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4060. Powers, F. F. Powers diagnostic Latin test. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Pub. Sehool Publ. Co., 1930.— 
This test measures the extent to which pupils in first- 
year Latin have mastered the vocabulary, word forms, 
and translating skills necessary for the subject.— 
(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


4061. Pressey, 8. L., & Pressey, L. C. First grade 
word reading test. Bloomington, Ill.: Pub. School 
Co., 1930.—Two forms (A and B) of three pages 
each.—M. B. Jensen (Michigan Central State Teach- 
ers College). 


4062. Presson, J. M. Presson biology test. Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson: World Book, 1930. Tests 1 & 2, 
$1.20 per pkg. of 25.—Two separate achievement 
tests, covering (1) plant biology, (2) animal and hu- 
man biology, designed for secondary schools.—J. C. 
Spence (Clark). 


4063. Rigby, M. A case study from the voca- 
tional guidance clinic. Psychol. Clin., 1929, 18, 205- 
212.—An account of a crippled boy whose chief vo- 
cational interests lay in the very field in which he 
would be most handicapped by his physical deficien- 
cies. Suitable work was finally found for him and 
he gave every sign of making a satisfactory adjust- 
ment.—J. T. Metcalf ( Vermont.) 


4064. Ruch, G. M., & Rice, G. A. Specimen ob- 
jective examinations. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 
1930. Pp. vi-+-324—The book is composed of a 
collection of prize-winning tests in a national contest 
in the construction of new-type examinations. The 
tests were constructed by individual teachers and 
committees of teachers in various parts of the United 
States. Examinations in the following branches are 
presented: English, social studies, natural sciences, 
mathematies, foreign languages, commercial subjects, 
home arts, and manual arts——V. Jones (Clark). 


4065. Sheehy, M. 8. Problems of student guid- 
ance. Philadelphia: Dolphin, 19?° Pp. 264. $2.00. 
—A study of the methods used in promoting student 
welfare in 37 Catholie colleges, with the aim of con- 
structing an ideal program. The freshman year is 
recognized as a critical period, in which the greatest 
problem is not that of teaching, but of learning to 
know the student. A fairly complete analysis of in- 
telligence, physique, personality, religious and voca- 
tional interests is recommended. Many problems of 
pre-registration guidance remain unsolved. A com- 
prehensive program of personal guidance will aid in 
their solution. This involves: (1) definitely local- 
ized responsibility for the individual student, (2) a 
thorough case study of each student, not delinquents 
only, with emphasis on a comprehensive view of his 
problems, and the coordination of efforts in his be- 
half, (3) the reorganization of the advisory staff. 
Guidance may take place through the personai inter- 
view, the confessional, and disciplinary measures. 
Record forms for the first are suggested. The sec- 
ond seems to have advantages over the catharsis of 
the psychiatric conference as used in non-Catholic 
colleges. The third is worked out in Catholic col- 
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leges largely on a basis of religious motivation; 
several defects in the present procedure are pointed 
out. Vocational guidance and health service must be 
evaluated on a basis of the successful adjustment of 
the student, rather than in terms of institutional ex- 
pediency or group necessities. Student self-govern- 
ment under professorial direction may aid the gen- 
eral program. In spite of the multiplicity of efforts 
toward the religious guidance of the Catholic student, 
it seems that much remains to be done. This, how- 
ever, should not result in standardization of religious 
guidance. Individual guidance by a single well- 
trained advisor motivated by spiritual compensations 
will achieve the best results in Catholic colleges.—G. 
L. Barclay (Syracuse). 


4066. Stokes, C. N. Sustained application in 
ninth-grade mathematics. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 21, 
364-373.—An attempt to determine the nature and 
status of the study habits of 92 ninth-grade pupils in 
the University High School, University of Minne- 
sota. The author applied a directed study program 
of the type recommended by Breslich. The data on 
sustained application were obtained from the obser- 
vation of several senior students in the School of 
Edueation, stop-watch times being taken for an entire 
50-minute study period. The results indicate that 
these pupils were 82.3% efficient when application is 
compared with working time. The index of appli- 
eation increased slightly from October to April. 
“ Application and achievement showed a positive re- 
lationship of .576, which is significantly greater than 
the relationship between either achievement and in- 
telligence or application and intelligence.” There 
seemed to be a slight sex difference in application in 
favor of the boys.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


4067. Symonds, P. M., & Jackson, C. E. An ad- 
justment survey. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 21, 321-330. 
—An attempt to apply the methods of the question- 
naire and the rating sheet to the problems of social 
and personal adjustment in several high schools near 
New York City. The questionnaire ecnsidered the 
adjustment in relation to such problems as the cur- 
riculum, social life of the school, administration, 
teachers, the other pupils, the home and family and 
personal affairs. The results for the rating sheet 
were compared with the pupil’s reputation and with 
the results of the questionnaire. The results show 
that low scores on the questionnaire are most often 
made “by the seclusive, introverted pupil.” “ Those 
who have the reputation on the other hand for ex- 
hibiting those characteristics commonly spoken of as 
symptomatic of maladjustment are the boisterous, at- 
tention-getting, extroverted individuals.” The authors 
believe that these instruments enable one to recog- 
nize adjustment difficulties in an individual before 
they have become pronounced.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 


4068. Tyler, RB. W. Evaluating the importance of 
teachers’ activities. Educ. Admin. & Supervis., 
1930, 16, 287-292.—A critical discussion of the ac- 
tivity analysis method in curriculum instruction, with 
statistical evidence bearing upon the amount of 
agreement between the ratings of specific activity by 
philosophers and teachers.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 
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4069. Wagenhorst, L. H. The relation between 
ratings of student-teachers in college and success in 
first year of . Educ. Admin. & Supervis., 
1930, 16, 249-253.—The study is based upon the 
records of 243 graduates from the State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, 1927-1928, 
and 191 ratings from superintendents. The coeffi- 
cients of correlation were: practice teaching rating 
and first year of service rating, .23 + .05; intelligence 
(Otis) and first year of service rating, .001 + .05; 
and scholarship (quality points) and first year of 
service rating, .01 + .06.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


1070. Weisman, 8. E. Case studies of the rela- 
tionship between high-school achievement and edu- 
cational counselling. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 21, 357- 
363.—An effort to determine whether the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet-Simon test could be profitably 
used in educational counselling. The author traces 
the scholastic success of a group of 30 pupils re- 
ported in 1923 from Spokane, Wash. He finds that 
while the IQ indicates fairly well the ability of the 
pupils to do high-school work, other factors tend to 
modify the quality of performance, such as proper 
social attitudes and attitudes toward work. Also 
training in persistence, self-reliance and industry are 
important.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


4071. Wheatley, B. W., & Davis, R. A. The teach- 
er’s use of objective examinations. J. Educ. Method, 
1930, 9, 420-427.—A questionnaire study based upon 
158 replies from students in attendance at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado summer session of 1928. The 
author concludes that high-school teachers consider 
the ability to produce or use information as the most 
important single facior in school marks, that high- 
school teachers use objective examinations which they 
know to be reliable in 33% of the eases, and that 
objective methods influence the final mark about 17%. 

-(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


4072. Winchester, B. 8. The church and adult 
education. New York: R. R. Smith, 1930. x+ 
181. $1.50.—In recent years our world has changed 
with such rapidity that many of us are unable to 
keep up with it and most of us are confused. There 
are a great number of problems, social, religious and 
industrial, which enter into our intimate relations 
and cause disturbances. The chureh should provide 
a forum for threshing these out. The pastor or other 
suitable person should make a survey of the com- 
munity to discover its needs, and then form classes in 
which the best thought could be presented and dis- 
cussed. Suggestive topies for study and bibliography 
are ineluded.—J/. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


4073. Wolfe, J. M. [Ed.] Character education; 
a symposium of papers on its culture and develop- 
ment. New York: Benziger, 1930. Pp. vi + 124.— 
Those who followed the conference on religion and 
conduct at Northwestern University in 1929, where 
the point of view was essentially that of Protestant 
education, will be interested in this similar effort on 
the part of The National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, which took place on Easter Week 1929 at 
the Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. Bibliographies are appended to Nos. II, V, 
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VII, VIII, IX, XI and XII. (1). W. F. Lawlor, in 
his paper on the school and society, maintains that 
eternal salvation is the first aim the schools, but 
that this purpose embraces social, cultural and voca- 
tional activities. Rather than ply the pupil with un- 
related facts and definite trades, he believes in a well- 
organized curriculum of fundamental subjects which 
will best serve as a foundation for culture and oceu- 
pations. (II). In diseussing the position of the 
school among character-building forces of society, F. 
J. Bredestege mentions the home, the school, economic 
society, sociological agencies and the church as fac- 
tors. The assimilation of all these influences places 
a great burden on youth. The home and the school 
should be more closely coordinated, and supported 
by a dogmatic foundation and sanction. (III). L. 
L. Mandeville refers to the Nebraska state require- 
ments for character education in all the schools of 
the state, and points out that while the instruction ia 
Catholie schools met these uirements, it might 
gain by adopting pre recligs the state’s method. 
(IV). J. V. 8. MeClaney deseribes the moral and 
religious equipment of the child in the pre-school 
period and at the time of its first school experience. 
(V). H. M. Hald points out that the teacher and 
the course of study are the tools which form character 
through the inculcation of right habits. The disci- 
pline derived from the sacramental agencies of the 
ehureh makes the Catholic school especially potent. 
(VI). G. Johnson regards obedience as the first arm 
of elementary school training, but this should be 
voluntary. A sufficient knowledge of God, man and 
nature should be acquired to make obedience in- 
telligible and rational, and this should be supple- 
mented by opportunities to perform freely chosen 
moral acts, for virtues are developed by activity. 
The school should have an atmosphere of humility 
and loveliness which must come essentially from the 
teacher. (VII). J. J. Featherstone asserts that 
character can be developed only in a religious at- 
mosphere. Its full development is attained through 
the conduct inspired by the truths of Catholic faith. 
(VIII). J. H. Ostdiek believes the education of the 
will is too much neglected in character education. To 
employ it, one should first present an ideal character, 
as that of Christ, then produce a motive for acquir- 
ing its ideal traits. Finally, the a be in- 
duced to practice these ideal traits ugh the exer- 
cise of will. To this end, exercises in self-denial 
and self-control may be used. In general, as the 
child p through the grades, the stress should 
be shifted from mechanical habits, from formal to 
informal discipline, and from indirect to direct in- 
struction. (IX). Brother Gerald regards vocational 
guidance as a valuable means of developing the will, 
since a boy of high school age finds in forages, 
vocation a strong incentive to train his ability and 
to eliminate his faults. Guidance should, however, 
be suggestive rather than coercive. (X). M. 8. 
Sheehy sent copies of the personality rating seale of 
the American Council on Education to high school 
teachers in order to get information about their 
graduates who had entered the college freshman 
elass. The answers to the questions materially 
helped the college authorities in adjusting the per- 
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sonal _—. . So eee a oe fail- 
ures. (XI). R. J. i says igion can 
implant in the child a ponion-cxmo § ‘aed This 
guides the will in the right direction and the will 
makes character. (XII). In discussing obstacles to 
character development, M. E. —— ives sugges- 
tive references to the works of Healy, Beans, Burt, 
Bronner and others, and mentions poor homes, bad 
companions, mental deficiency, physical defects and 
over- and under-development as prominent causes of 
delinquency. (XIII). J. M. Cooper tells us that 
sins are symptoms of unwholesome conditions of life 
which may be largely discovered by sympathetic 
questioning and investigation. Causes should be re- 
moved and bad habits treated with psychological 
insight. Intensive studies have given us much ma- 
terial along this line, but the subjective factors of 
ideals and divine grace should provide motives and 
should be supported by a generous use of prayers 
and sacraments. (XIV). In his paper on the meta- 
physies of character training, F. J. Sheen says in 
character training we essentially have to do with 
pleasure and its control. Pleasure is bad only as it is 
made an end in itself and not a natural step in a 
complete process. This is the ground of the Catho- 
lie’s objection to birth control. Those functions 
essential to life are pleasurable and lead to higher 
ends. Self-control and the renouncing of pleasure 
when necessary should similarly be for the purpose 
of attaining a higher good—J. P. Hylan (Stone- 
ham, Mass.). 


[See also abstracts 3758, 3830, 3907, 3966, 3976, 
3988, 3999, 4005, 4013, 4021, 4024.] 


BIOMETRY AND STATISTICS 


4074. Conrad, H. 8. The adjustment of frequency 
distributions. J. Educ. Psychol., 1930, 21, 386-387. 
—There is given a method for adjusting means and 
sigmas which is shorter and in some cases more easily 
interpreted than the method suggested by Woodworth 
(Psychol. Rev., 1912).—J. A. MeGeoch (Arkansas). 


4075. Cureton, E. E., & Dunlap, J. W. Spear- 
man’s correction for attenuation and its probable 
error. Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 235-245.—The 
authors exantine the assumptions underlying the 
various formulas proposed for estimating the true 
correlation between variables measured by fallible 
observations, select the most useful of these formulas 
from the standpoints of accuracy and simplicity of 
computation, and determine the probable error of 
this formula ( ewe | also tables to facilitate the 
computation of it) and its P.E. The formula se- 
lected is one implied in a derivation by Kelley and 
proposed by Hull; it necessitates the computation of 
only three correlation coefficients from the data.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Wellesley). 


4076. Edgerton, H. A. Measuring the validity of 
scores. J. Educ. Psychol., 1930, 21, 388- 

391.—A method for measuring the validity of pre- 
dieted scores is given and precautions to be observed 
in its use are indieated.—J. A. MeGeoch (Arkansas). 
4077. Shuttleworth, F. K. A note on the arith- 
metical accuracy of partials involved in multiple R. 
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J. Educ. Psychol., 1930, 21, 379-380.—Data upon a 
six-variable problem “suggest the conclusion that 
serious errors may occur in the calculation of partial 
correlations even though calculation of multiple R 
from the same partials by the alternative formulae 
provides a nearly perfect check.”—J. A. MeGeoch 
(Arkansas). 


4078. Valentine, W. L. A graphical method for 
fitting curves to learning data. J. Gen. Psychol, 
1930, 3, 337-340.—The method reduces the time re- 
quired to fit a curve to learning data. It may be used 
in curve fitting where the form of the curve is known 
or can be approximated, and where it is desired to 
evaluate several parameters. The instrument de- 
scribed has been satisfactory in fitting learning curves 
by means of are cotangent functions, and also by 
hyperbolic and exponential functions of various 
types.—H. Cason (Rochester). 


4079. Wilson, E. B. Mathematics and statistics. 
Scient. Mo., 1930, 30, 294-300.—-Statistical methods 
must be used judiciously—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 


[See also abstract 4052.] 
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4080. Arthur, G. A point scale of performance 
tests. Vol. I. Clinical manual. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1930. Pp. ix+ 82. $1.50.—The 
author has developed and standardized a non-verbal 
test which can be substituted for the more familiar 
verbal tests when language difficulties, etc., do not 
permit their use. Two forms of the test have been 
developed, one to be used as a retest. Form I was 
standardized on 1100 public school children of ages 
6 to 16 and Form II on 535 of the same children 
who had been tested on Form I. These tests check 
fairly closely with the results obtained from both 
the Kuhlmann and Terman modifications of the 
Binet. The book is primarily a manual for the giv- 
ing and seoring of the tests —L. EZ. Wiley (Chicago). 


4081. Corey, 8. M. The effect of weighting exer- 
cises in a new type of examination. J. Educ. Psy- 
chol., 1930, 21, 383-385.—It is found that “ when 
capable persons weight the items in a new type ex- 
amination with respect to their relative importance, 
the marks given the papers differ significantly from 
those derived from raw scores.” This indicates that 
the objectivity of new type examinations is spurious 
insofar as it rests with the decision to give each item 
an equal weight.—J. A. McGeoch (Arkansas). 


4082. Ford, C. A. The variability of IQ’s for 
psychopaths retested within fifteen days. Psychol. 
Clin., 1929, 18, 199-204.—A study of 42 psychopaths 
retested within fifteen days after their first test. The 
IQ’s were found to vary from —13 to + 22 points, 
with over half varying less than + 5 points.—J. T. 
Metcalf (Vermont). 

4083. Prouty, R. A. Psychological classification 
versus clinical diagnosis. Psychol. Clin., 1929, 18, 
213-220.—A study of the value of clinical diagnosis 
as compared with psychological classification based 
upon the IQ. The data are drawn from the records 
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of 1136 feeble-minded children in residence at the 
Wrentham, Massachusetts, State School. The au- 
thor finds the IQ constant in 63% of the cases, but 
concludes that the clinical diagnosis is more reliable 
and fairer to the child. The IQ should be regarded 
as a clue or guiding factor among other factors nec- 
essary for correct diagnosis—J. T. Metcalf (Ver- 


mont). 


4084. Spearman, C. “G” and after—a school to 
end schools. In Psychologies of 1930. Worcester, 
Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1930, 339-366.—The gen- 
eral theory of two factors appears to be no longer 
seriously disputed by any psychologist of authority. 
[t rests on six foundation pillars, every one of which 
is a matter of rigorous demonstration: correlation 
coefficients; calculated deviations of tetrad differ- 
ences from zero; observation of these deviations; 
proof of the two factors; their relative weights in 
abilities; and their actual measurements in abilities. 
Of the sub-theories which attempt to explain g and 
s, the author favor: the theory that there is a quanti- 
tative characteristic which acts as if there were a 


constant output of energy distributed to different 
constituents of the brain in varying proportions. 
The scope of g is measured by the noegenetie abili- 


hes defined in terms of the author’s laws of noe- 
genesis. Both the qualitative and quantitative laws 
of noegenesis have given definite information about 
human ability, covering the most fundamental prob- 
lems. Other general factors besides g have been dis- 
covered, p (perseveration, inertia), o (oscillation, un- 
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steadiness of energy supply), and w (will, orexis). 
The school of functional analysis and of noegenesis 
has advanced through three stages: (1) observations 
and mathematical demonstrations leading to the dis- 
covery of the existence of the factors, (2) a period 
of collecting observations, mingled with precarious 
inferences, and (3) the stage of assumptions and 
hypotheses. With hypotheses placed last, conten- 
tions among investigators are postponed, and the 
rage of controversy quickly dies down. The school 
desires to abolish schools, pleading that different spe- 
cies of evidence should be given hearing in the order 
of their security —E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


4085. Thurstone, L. L., & Thurstone, T. G. The 
1929 psychological examination. Educ. Rec., 1930, 
11, 101-128.—A list of colleges submitting records on 
the 1929 examination with scores, percentile ranks, 
and other statistical data.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


4086. Wallin, J. E. W. The nature of G, as seen 
by the clinical psychologist. Psychol. Clin., 1929, 
18, 196-198.—Cliniceal psychologists have been con- 
tent, perhaps too content, to test their results by the 
conventional measures of validity and reliability, and 
to leave the question of the ultimate nature of the 
function they are measuring to the more speculatively 
inclined. The further improvement of scientifie test- 
ing technique, however, waits upon the solution of 
fundamental theoretical questions in psyechology.— 
J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


[See also abstracts 3840, 3883, 3885, 3966, 3973, 
4014, 4070.) 
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